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epresentatives 
- Bond Department -- 
[ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 




















Distributing Service 


In our Bond Department here in 
Chicago, more than a hundred peo- 
ple are engaged exclusively in serv- 
ing our investment customers. In 
addition, local offices are maintained 
for resident district representatives 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, and St. Louis. In all, twelve 
out-of-town representatives are con- 


stantly serving the financial interests 
of eight central states. Through our 
cfficers we are in personal touch, at 
all times, with investment affairs in 
all parts of the country, as well as 
abroad. And back of all is the bank- 
ing institution itself with its great 
resources, its complete organization 
and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


-Tttrnois MERCHANTs TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











A Comprehensive Underwriting and 





a big help to 
gm, aggressive bankers 
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Read What Leaders in Bank 
Business Development from 
Coast to Coast Say about G. 
Prather Knapp’s New Book. 


ANKERS everywhere are expressing their 

appreciation of the help ‘“‘How Banks In- 
crease Their Business” is giving them in 
building business in their banks. 


The author gleaned the material for this book 
from 20 years of contact with the new-business 
executives of hundreds of progressive banks, 
large and small. He analyzes the tried and 
proven business-development methods of a 
thousand successful bankers in a way that 
enables you to put them to immediate use in 


your bank—making money and saving it. 


Bankers say it is: 


“Without doubt, the most comprehensive book of its 
kind—an inspiration to all of us.” 


—l. I. Sperling, Publicity Manager, Cleveland Trust Co. 


“The response to a long-felt need in the financial 
advertising field. A great help to bank contact men. 
Of exceptional value to bankers in small communities.” 
—Burr E. Lee, Advertising Manager, Second Ward 
Savings Bank, Milwaukee 
“A book that should be read by all bank employes.” 
~*~ . Whitford, Auditor, First National Bank, Plainfield, 


‘Il have found it a great help—covering, as it does, the 
New Business Department in a most complete manner.” 


—Major Frederick de Figaniere, New Business Manager, 
Kensington Bank, Brooklyn 


“A clear presentation of practically every approved 
method of increasing the bank’s business in all depart- 
ments—by one whose many years of experience with 
this kind of work enables him to speak with authority.” 


—H. Brooks Hering, Assistant Vice President, The 
Baltimore Trust Co. 


“The best I have ever seen. It gets down to the point.” 


—Stephen H. Fifield, Assistant to President, First 
National Bank, Bradentown, Fla. 


‘“‘A book that has given me in a few hours more ideas 
of a practical nature than I have been able to pick up 
in years of miscellaneous reading.” 


—Cassatt Martz, Washington Bank & Trust Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Your officers, directors, employes, and advertising counsel will find it 
a mint of information, suggestion and stimulation. It will be sent you on 


§ Days’ Free Approval! 
Order Your Copy Today! 





eee, 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send me on approval .. 
Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $ 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


. copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, ‘(How Banks Increase Their Business.” 
(at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 
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Netter your car nor your 
business can operate without 
contacts— your car lives because 


of electrical contacts—your business 
because of-business contacts. 


A banking connection at The 
Union Trust places your business in 
contact with our contacts: 


Customers in 1130 lines of busi- 
ness. 


72 Directors of outstanding indi- 
vidual success in 40 major lines of 
industry. 








goo banks throughout the nation 
with whom we are in close personal 
contact. 


Direct connection with over 6,000 
banks throughout the world. 


Private telegraph connections with 
the country’s business centers. 


136 Officers experienced in many 
phases of personal and corporate 
banking and administration. 


Contacts count in business and in 
motors—they are the Mother of 
Horsepower. 


tm UNION TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 300 Millions 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Since 61 a Bank for Bankers 
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More Attention to 
Foreign Financing 
HAT bankers and other in- 
vestors need to give more 
ittention to the study of foreign 
securities has been emphasized 


PUBLISHERS PAGE 


Ts E HAVE learned 
that neither a farm, 
a business house, 
community can profit from 


tional Bank, Louisville, des- 
cribes in good season a time 
and labor-saving system for 
figuring interest. 


nor a * * * “ 


On Window 


many times during recent : Displays 

months. President Coolidge, the Services of a bank un- = . " a 

. ‘ INDOW displays have 
for example, has said: “We 


have supplied large sums for 
the rehabilitation of Europe 
and the finaneing of South 
America to the advantage of 
our foreign commerce, which 
now stands at a 
record.” 


peace-time 


In this issue are presented 
two articles giving pertinent 
facts on foreign financing. 
One gives the impressions of a 
member of the Investment 
Bankers Association gained at 
the convention at Quebec, where foreign 
financing was to him, the outstanding 
topic under discussion. 

Also, in the “Overseas Finanee” see- 
tion, is an article by W. Eric Lord, 
Secretary of the American Polish 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 
the United States, giving valuable in- 
formation regarding Poland and shows 
how Americans are helping to finance 
Polish industry. 

* * 7 * 


Chicago Cotton Trading 


ee seem to be constantly 
between the devil and the deep blue 
When prices are high, crops are 
poor, when crops are good, prices are 
low. 


sea. 


Progress is being made, however, 
toward the time when serious loss from 
variations in crop production may be 
largely curtailed. 

Evidence of this is to be found in the 
present cotton situation. With a huge 
cotton crop, prices dropped, but cotton 
farmers did not find it necessary to sell. 
There is plenty of money that may be 
borrowed on warehouse receipts. 

Cotton is so important to the world’s 
commercial life that fluctuation in its 
price affects many others besides cotton 
farmers. Even the stock market re- 
sponds unfavorably when cotton prices 
are depressed. 

Another bright spot in the situation 
is the advantage to the cotton seller and 
buyer that comes from the development 
of an important cotton market in Chi- 
cago. The facts about this new market 
are covered in Edward J. Dies’ article 
on page 18 of this issue. 





less that bank understands 
the borrower’s business and 
knows the outside condi- 
tions that will affect 


99 
future.”"— President Melvin A’ 
Traylor of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in his article on page 9 written 
exclusively for 
MONTHLY. 


THE 


86 Workable Ideas 


’ addition to Melvin A. Traylor’s 
exclusive article “What’s Ahead in 
American Banking ?’’—this issue of THE 
BaNkKERS MONTHLY brings to you 24 


other feature articles with more than 
86 workable ideas and_ suggestions. 


Among these: 

“The Control of Bank Assets” by 
G. Fred Berger, describes the vault con- 
tro] system of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia developed by W. G. 
McCreedy, comptroller, and W. I. 
Rutter, Jr., head of the bank’s auditing 
department. Mr. Berger, the author of 
the article, was for eight vears a bank 
examiner in New York, and is now 
seeretary-treasurer of the Norristown- 
Venn Trust Company of Norristown, Pa. 

“Bond Investments,” by Edgar Hig- 
gins, discusses a subject too often over- 
looked by bankers—proper analysis 
of the bank’s bond account to assure 
adequate returns. Mr. Higgins ‘was 
formerly assistant to the president of 
the Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit. He has made exhaustive re- 
searches abroad, and is now investment 
counsel to a number of institutions. 

“Small Balances Increased” by P. C. 
Rehrauer of the Marine Bank & Trust 
Company of Houston, Texas, strikes a 
new note in campaigns against the un- 
profitable checking account. It reveals 
how painted posters and billboards, used 
cooperatively by Houston banks, are 


helping to solve this problem. 

And “Interest Period Nightmares— 
We No Longer Fear Them” by Albert 
H. Brownell of the Citizens Union Na- 


its 


BANKERS 


proved to be one of the 
more profitable sources of new 
business for the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago. The 
man in charge of these displays 
is Herbert V. Prochnow. 

In the January number, Mr. 
Prochnow will explain just 
how the bank’s best displays 
have been planned, how the 
windows were dressed, and 
‘what the results were. A 
number of photographs accom- 
panying his article will show 
just how the completed displays ap- 
peared. 

* * * * 


Proof of the Pudding 


HE importance of various §ar- 

ticles published in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is indicated by the increasing 
number of special reprints which have 
been ordered for even broader circula- 
tion by both commercial and investment 
bankers. 

Take for example, “Commercial Paper 
and Its Part In Present Day Financing,” 
the article in the September issue by 
James S. Alexander, chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. Four 
large investment houses have reprinted 
this article in quantity for distribution 
among banks large and small. These 
additional reprints have passed the 
20,000 mark. 

“Night Air Mail Saves $100 a Day 
for One Bank,” published in October, 
has had several large reprint distribu- 
tions to help in aequainting bankers with 
this new development and the time 
and money saving value in handling 
clearings. 

“Valuing Factory Sites” by J. D. 
Kunkle, “Resources Doubled”—the di- 
rectors’ article by Robert H. Dugger— 
and others in the November issue have 
also been broadeasted in the same way 
by leading organizations. 

“Bankers Raise County’s Wealth By 
Urging Better Methods,’ one of our 
many bankers-farmer articles has been 
reprinted to help develop banker- 
farmer relations in Pennsylvania. 
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Human Incident Travel Reel— 


“The Hand of a Great Service” 


No. 1. A line of French porters at the arrival of the 
steamer train. The “Hand” in waiting. 

No. 2. The most welcome sight to travelers arriving in 
a foreign city is an American Express courier with 
his courteous greeting of service. 

No. 3. Endless details regarding baggage are turnedover to 
him. His “Service Hand” is the surest of all checks. 

No. 4 A never ending source of information—intelli- 

and gent, experienced, accurate. His service and advice 

No. 5. inspire instant confidence. He is the Service. 

No. 6. Making doubly sure that the details of the service 


for which he is responsible are carried out. One 
of the many factors which have made the “hand” 
of his Service great. 


These close-ups are photographs of actual 
incidents—six from six thousand similar 
scenes happening every day at the great ports 
of the world and the railway stations ot 
foreign cities. 


Wherever and whenever assistance is needed 
the traveler abroad will always find the “ help- 
ful hand of a great service.” Endless in its 
variety, constant and efficient, it is the 
American Express Company’s personal ex- 
pression of its sincere desire to serve. 


Banks everywhere assure this Service to their 
os patrons to the fullest extent when 
they. sell them 


AMERICAN Express TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


“Close Ups” 


AMERICAN Express COMPANY’S 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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nm MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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No. 12 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


OF AMERICAN BANKING? 


MERICAN bank- 
ing has had to 
adapt itself to 

such radically altered 
conditions during the 
past decade that it is 
still a very young pro- 
fession. 

We are all at school, 
learning to adapt our- 
selves and our banks 
to a new currency 
system, a new govern- 
mental control, a new 
inter-bankrelationship, 
a new taxation, a new 
kind of business and 
agriculture, a new map 
of the world and a new 
position on that map 
for America as a world- 
financier and world- 
creditor. 

Of course, the old 
copy book maxims of 
safety and service are 
just as applicable to 
us as they were to the 
day-and-night bank of 
ancient Athens, but 
they are of strictly 
limited value, and with 
every new day, we have 
had to solve problems 
on which little if any 
light is shed by the 
lamp of experience. 

That we have made 





An exclusive article for The Bankers Monthly 


By MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President of the American Bankers Association 


© Underwood & Underwood 


MUTUAL CONGRATULATIONS! 





Acceding President Traylor of the American Bank- 


ers Association and Retiring President Wells at 


the close of the latter’s annual address, 
Angeles, October 4 


9 


Los 


a percentage of mis- 
takes is neither to be 
denied nor wondered 
at, but we hope we 
have made few if any 
mistakes by which we 
are not profiting. 

We have learned, for 
example, that neither 
a farm, a business 
house, or a community, 
can profit from the 
service of a bank un- 
less that bank under- 
stands the borrower’s 
business and knows the 
outside conditions that 
will affect its future. 

The farmer in par- 
ticular is not well 
served by a banker who 
doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a throat 
latch and a crupper. 
The farming commu- 
nity is not safe if its 
deposits are tied up in 
loans made without at- 
tention to what borrow- 
ers propose to do with 
the money. 

Small rural banks 
are the backbone of this 
country’s economic 
soundness, when their 
responsible officers are 
sound on the business 
of farming and experi- 
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enced in the business necessities of the farmers 
they serve. , 

Such a banker is not content to look at Bill 
Smith’s statement and loan Bill a thousand 
dollars simply because he has 500 acres worth 
$100 each and only mortgaged for $25,000. 
He wants to know what Bill Smith proposes 
to do with the money. 


How Bankers May Increase the Farmer’s 


Crop of Dollars 


He says, ‘I'll loan you this money to buy 
hogs with, Bill, but I won’t loan it to you to 
increase your wheat acreage.’’—or vice versa, 
as the case may be. 

He looks into the operating profits that Bull 
Smith is making, or should be making, out of 
his farm even more closely than he looks into 
that farm’s ultimate (and perhaps frozen) 
value as a security. 


He increases Bill Smith’s annual crop of 
dollars—the only real index of Bill Smith’s 
prosperity, the prosperity of the retailers 
from whom Bill Smith buys goods and the 
prosperity of the distributors and manufac- 
- turers all over the country who supply those 
retailers. 


It hurts agriculture, and business too, when 
laws or administrators allow that type of 
banker to be competed with by a new bank 
which has no banker of his calibre on its 
official staff. Right there, as I see it, is the 
answer to the whole, long-drawn argument as 
to big banks against little ones. The small 
size of a bank is no argument against its useful- 
ness, but the small size of a banker may be a 
serious and far-reaching menace. 


This being the case, it is not to federal 
legislation but to better local business advice 
that we must look for solution of the agri- 
cultural problem. 


Giving that sort of business advice is the 
big thing ahead for American banking. 


City bankers are, I believe, preparing them- 
selves for an increased demand on their credit 
facilities to carry business and manufacture 
over a readjustment of markets in certain 
lines. 


Thanks mainly to the Federal Reserve 


Born, Breeding, Ky., October 21, 1878. 
Grocery clerk in Texas, 1898 

Studied law at night, 1898. 

Admitted to the bar, rgor. 

City Clerk of Hillsboro, Texas, 1901. 
Assistant County Attorney, Hill Co., Texas, 1904. 

Cashier, Bank of Malone, Texas, 1905. 

Cashier, Citizens National Bank of Ballinger, Texas, 1907. 
Vice President, Citizens National, 1908. 

President, Citizens National, 1909. 


HIGH POINTS IN MELVIN A. TRAYLOR’S CAREER 


Vice President, National Stock Yards National Bank, East 


Vice President, Live Stock Exchange Natl. Bk., Chicago, 1914. 
President, Chicago Cattle Loan Co., 1914. 


President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 1918. 
Vice President, First National Bank, Chicago, 1918. 
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System, we have had no unsound inflation 
growing out of our plethora of gold or our 
recent activity in railroad rehabilitation and 
building construction. 

Widespread optimism and public confidence 
have financed these movements through long 
time securities—as they should have been 
financed—and American banks are ready, for 
the most part, to care for an increase of legiti- 
mate current credit needs. 

The advice and active effort which gets 
sound basic securities out of the portfolios of 
banking organizations and into the hands of 
permanent private investors is becoming more 
and more a function of broad-gauged American 
banking. More of it is needed, in my opinion. 

The banker, of his very nature, cannot be a 
steady ultimate consumer of bonds. At best, 
his bond purchases are a distribution of tem- 
porary local credit supply over a nation or 
world-wide field of credit demand. At worst, 
his bond buying and subsequent bond selling 
in large blocks may cause fluctuations in a 
market which should show the flattest possible 
of periodic curves. 


American Banking Called Upon To 
Finance More Exporting 


The future must see a development of foreign 
rather than domestic consumption for American 
products and the financing side of this re- 
adjustment is definitely ahead of American 
banking. 

Nor can we merely sell to the foreigner. 
Money is simply a medium of exchange—and 
unless we exchange goods with him we shall 
not make money out of him. Artificial bar- 
riers to international trade cannot long enhance 
national prosperity—though they may create 
dependencies and establish customs which it 
would be unwise to alter suddenly. 

Whether our horizon is bounded by county 
lines or by the seven seas, I think the same 
answer may be given to ‘‘What’s ahead of 
American banking?”’ 

First: Closer study of what is close to us. 

Second: Broader knowledge of what affects 
us from the outside. 

Last, and most important: Development of 
ourselves and our employes into bigger bankers. 












St. Louis, Ill., ror1. 
President, Live Stock Exchange National Bank, Chicago, 1916. 


President, First National Bank, and First Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, 1925. 
President, American Bankers Association, 1926. 
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CONTROL OF BANK ASSETS 


An “almost perfect” system developed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


By G. FRED BERGER 


Secretary-Treasurer, Norristown-Penn Trust Co., Norristown, Pennsylvania 


N the course of eight years’ experience 

in the examination of banks in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the in- 
spection of banks in many of the large 
cities in the country, it has been my 
privilege to review methods used in the 
control of assets and fo analyze their 
strength and their weaknesses. As a 
result of this experience a method for 
the safeguarding of assets installed in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
appears to be as nearly perfect as it 
is possible to make a system which must 
still deal to a certain extent with the 
human equation. 


Of course, the federal reserve banks 
in dealing with bank customers are 
placed in a more advantageous position 
than are the ordinary banks and trust 
companies who are dealing with outside 
agencies. Nevertheless, the system in- 
stalled by the Federal Reserve Bank ot 
Philadelphia has shown many _ ad- 
vantages of which member banks might 
make use. 

The key to the system is in proper 
eustodianship of the assets deposited in 
the vault, and the various details are 
built upon this custody. The vault is 
in charge of a custodian and his as- 
sistants, but with the custodian there is 
always a representative, or, representa- 
tives of the auditing department, who 
are transferred from time to time. A 
record of all securities, whether pledged 
as collateral or held 
in eustody, is ear- 
ried along from 
day to day by both 
the vault depart- 
ment and the audit- 
ing department. 

The outside door 

of the vault is 

controlled by two 

combinations, one 

in possession of 

officials and the 

other in possession 

of the vault 
todian. 

The interior of 
the vault is divided 
into various com- 
partments, some of. 
which are used for 
the tellers and some 
by the Federal Re- 
serve Agent, and 
contain reserve cur- 
ren¢y unissued, as 
well as gold pledged 
to seeure outstand- 


cus- 


ing Federal Reserve notes. The” re- 
inainder is divided into sections in which 
are deposited the various securities held 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, which con- 
sist almost entirely of: 
(a) The bank’s own investments. 
(b) Collateral for advances to 
member banks (whieh are un- 
der control of the Federal Re- 
serve’ Agent). 
Collateral for Government De- 
posits. 
Seeurities held free in custody 
for member banks. 
Stocks of United States Bonds, 
Notes and certificates of In- 
debtedness held in connection 
with fiseal ageney operations 
for the United States Govern- 
ment. 


Entrance to these various compart- 
ments is also controlled by two combina- 
tions, one of which is in possession of 
the auditing department, and the other 
in possession of the vault custodian. 
The inner drawers and closets are con- 
trolled by single combinations in pos- 
session of the vault custodian, but access 
to these can never be had by less than 
two persons at one time, because of dual 
control of the compartments, and no 
securities can be moved except on order 
from some outside department. 

In order to properly deseribe the op- 
eration of the control of assets, it would 


G. Fred Berger, Secretary-Treasurer, Norristown-Penn Trust Co., Norristown, Pennsylvania 


be well to diseuss a specific instance, and 
as nearly all of the flow of securities in 
or out of the bank passes through the 
securities department, the operations of 
this department with the vault and 
auditing departments will give a picture 
of the methods in use. The securities 
department maintains a_ register of 
securities, showing the 
amounts, deseription and from whom 
received, and particularly bearing the 
number of the ticket used in making the 
deposit of securities with the vault de- 
partment. Outgoing securities are 
shown in an outgoing register giving 


all ineoming 


similar information and bearing also the 
number of the ticket used in making the 
delivery from the vault department. 

Let us assume that the First National 
Bank of Blankville, Pa., has purchased 
$5,000 of the 4% per cent bonds of the 
Third Liberty Loan Issue, and desires 
to have them presented by the broker 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia against payment—the bonds to 
be held in eustody for account of the 
bank at Blankville. This bank will send 
a letter to the Federal Reserve Bank 
giving instructions to charge its account, 
pay the broker and receive the bonds, 
as above stated. As the bonds are pre- 
sented they are received at the securities 
department window, and the receipt im- 
mediately recorded in the incoming 
register, where it is given the deposit 
ticket number at 
the same time. 
This ticket is made 
out on Form 32 
in sextuplicate. All 
these copies are 
attached to the se 
eurities and taken 
to the vault depart- 
ment, where they 
are checked and 
signed for by the 
vault custodian and 
approved by a 
member of the au- 
diting department. 

The following is 
the disposition of 
the copies: 

(a) Copy No. 1 
is forwarded 
to the cus- 
tody depart- 
ment, which 
is the depart- 
ment main- 
taining de- 
tailed reeord 
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Form 379 above; form 151 at the right; form 99 at the left. 


These are fully explained in the 
accompanying article 


of the securities held free in 
custody 


and this copy is used to post 


for member banks, on the eard records, which are 
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, made for each security held, 

(b) Copy No. 2 is returned to the 

securities department as its re- 
ceipt. 

(ce) Copy No. 3 is sent to the audit- 
ing department, where it is 
mailed to the bank at Blank- 
ville, and is a notice that the 
securities have been filed in 
the vault. 

Copy No. 4 is kept by the 

vault department as its record. 

(e) Copy No. 5 is returned to the 
auditing department and is 
used to post its total control 
record of securities held by the 
bank. 

(f) Copy No. 6 is attached to the 
securities, which are then filed 
by the custodian and a repre- 
sentative of the auditing de 
partment. 


If the bonds so deposited are being 
held by the Federal Reserve Bank at 
the coupon period, the custody depart- 
ment prepares a set of Form 1208 in 
quadruplicate giving only the par value 
and description of the bonds. This set 
of tickets is then presented to the vault 
department about ten days before the 
maturity of the coupons. The vault 
department in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the auditing department 
then clips the coupons, and the number 
of coupons, denomination and totals are 
entered on the forms by hand, the 
coupons being delivered at the vault 


(Continued on page 84) 
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care, Sephenber 10, 1906 


From left to right, these are form numbers 32, 1208, and 751 as described in the accompanying article 
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EDGAR HIGGINS 


T is a peculiar fact that bankers are 

more insistent upon facts when they 
play golf than they are about their bond 
investments. 

When bankers discuss their game and 
one of them remarks, “I was in good 
form today,” there may follow more or 
less indefinite talk about driving and 
putting, pulling and slicing. But inev- 
itably someone will propound the definite 
question, “What did you do it in?” and 
back will come the equally definite an- 
swer, “85.” 

Yet these same bankers, when the talk 
turns to their bond investments, go no 
further than to say, “Our list is sound,” 
or “We have only gilt-edged bonds,” or 
“Qur bonds have high marketability.” 

Apparently few ever ask them, “Just 
how much income, and just what realized 
and unrealized profits through apprecia- 
tion has your bond investment account 
yielded to you?” At any rate, few 
indeed are the bankers who could answer 
such a question with any readiness. 

Bankers are almost never heard to 
state regarding their bond investments, 
“Our bonds are giving us 5.50 per cent 
income on their cost price; we have 
realized 1 per cent profit so far this 
year and they have also appreciated 1 
per cent in market price.” 

This lack of precise knowledge which 
attends the making of most bond invest- 
ments by American banks is all the more 
remarkable when one realizes the enor- 
mous total amounts of the bond invest- 
ment accounts of our banks today. 


Apart from U. S. government se- 
curities, which are relatively few in 
number of issues and also relatively 
stable in price, American banks are 
at the present time holding something 
like $5,000,000,000 in the bonds and notes 
of our railroad, public utility and indus- 
trial companies, as well as of foreign 
governments and foreign corporations. 
If the earnings each year on this aggre- 
gate bond investment account could be 


BOND INVESTMENTS 


Do your bank’s bonds yield 


adequate returns? 


By EDGAR HIGGINS 


Investment Counsel, New York City 


. ° 
increased only 1 per cent, American 
banks would benefit annually to the ex 
tent of $50,000,000. 

After all, the purpose of a bank in 
having bond investments at all is to 
realize earnings from them, whether in 
cash income or profit. Yet the measure- 
ment of such profits on any definite 
basis of facts and figures is, as a rule, 
overlooked. 

It may be that the average banker’s 
experience with purely commercial short- 
term loans and discounts develops in 
him a blind spot as far as bond invest- 
ments are concerned. Loans and dis- 
counts give only interest. They afford 
possibilities of loss, but not of apprecia- 
tion in the market value of their prin- 
cipal. With bonds, however, it is a very 
different affair. 


Bond Price Fluctuation Must 
Be Watched 

Edward Meeker, economist for the 
New York Stock Exchange, states that 
there are over 1,000 different bond 
issues listed, and the September 1 prices 
show variance in income from 3.4 per 
cent to 16 per cent. 

In his excellent book “Investment—A 
New Profession,” Mr. Sturgis (assistant 
to George F. Baker, chairman of the 
First National Bank of New York) took 
oceasion to state: “Stocks and bonds do 
not stay long on a level. Therefore, if 
not bought with a reasonable expectation 
of appreciation, there is probably more 
than an even chance of depreciation.” 

This factor of constantly changing 
market prices for the investor’s bonds is 
thus necessarily related, not only to the 
actual earnings to be derived from it, 
but also the possible capital losses to be 
suffered upon it. The insurance com- 
panies, and indeed a few banks, realize 
the truth of Mr. Sturgis’ assertion com- 
pletely enough. Yet only a few institu- 
tional or individual investors know how 
much they have actually earned on their 
bond investments. 


If an accurate standard for measuring 
the bond investment account is to be set 
up, there are six questions to which the 
bond investor must obtain definite 
answers: 

1. What was the per cent income 

(interest) against the cost of all 
investments? 


i) 


. What was the per cent profit or 
loss realized, based on the cost of 
total holdings? A bond rising 
from 50 to 75 is 50 per cent profit, 
but on a fund of $100,000, the 


profit is only one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. 

3. What was the per cent total cash 
income received? (No. 1 plus No. 
2 above.) 

4. What was the per cent of un- 
realized appreciation or deprecia- 
tion on all holdings annually, 
reckoned from the market -value 
—on the first of each year? 

5. What was the per cent of unrealized 
appreciation or depreciation on 
all holdings based on cést (the true 
condition of the entire fund)? 

6. What was the per cent of total 
earnings each year? (This in- 
eludes income (I), unrealized 
profits or losses on market value 
(4), and profits or losses that were 
realized and had appreciated during 
that year (part of 2). 

Let us see just how this proposed 
standard of measurement for bond in- 
vestment accounts, as expressed in the 
six questions, applied in a particular 
ease. We may suppose that we pur- 
chased in January, 1921, the 40 bonds of 
the Dow-Jones averages and held them 
until August, 1926, substituting official 
changes. The table on page 34 gives, 
year by year, the percentage demanded 
by the six questions composing our 
standard of measurement. 

The significance of the figures in the 
table is at once apparent. They show 
that if a fund of $100,000 had been in- 
vested in these bonds under the stated 
conditions, it would have yielded six 
per cent each year in cash income, and 
at the same time, an annual capital 
appreciation of slightly over 4 per cent. 
The $100,000 principal invested in Jan- 
uary, 1921 would, in consequence, be 
worth over $122,000 on August 1, 1926, 
apart from the income actually realized 
each year from it. 

Our banks spend no small sum each 
year in advertisements, buildings, and 
interior decorations, to impress upon 
clients their soundness and efficiency as 
financial depositories and administrators. 
Yet few of them have as yet reached the 
stage where they can give the client who 
wishes to form a discretionary trust, the 
specific information which he seeks and 
to which he is reasonably entitled. 

The United States is now the world’s 
greatest creditor nation, and to the 
American banker, in large measure, has 
fallen the task of guiding and conserv- 
ing our enormous present-day aggregate 
of investment funds. 


(Continued on page 34) 








INTEREST PERIOD NIGHTMARES 
We No Longer Fear Them 


How a new bookkeeping system eliminated a hodge- 
podge method of figuring and posting savings interest 


By ALBERT H. BROWNELL 


Citizens Union National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky 


N the banker’s calendar there are dates 

to which junior officers and clerks 
look forward with dread. 

And, the most dreaded of all is interest 
period in the savings department. 

In our bank the interest dates are 
January 1, and July 1, the interest being 
paid on balances for the preceding six 
months. At one of our offices, it was 
eustomary on December 15 and June 15 
to organize a foree of 40 or 50 clerks 
into teams. They worked in spare time 
and at nights. If all went well, they 
finished by the first of the month; if 
not, they continued until they did finish. 
And even then there was no guarantee 
that the work was accurate. 

These teams were given assignments. 
Some spent their entire time caleulating 
interest, others did the posting, while the 
rest balanced ledgers and set up controls. 
It was a hodge-podge system at the best. 
If errors were made no one could be held 
responsible and this produced a spirit of 
carelessness. If a clerk was poor in his 
or her assignment, the resultant work 
did not show the individual up. Not 
only was there the possibility of losing 
profits by errors but there was the graver 
possibility of working an injustice to 
the depositor. 


No real banker could remain satisfied 
with such an inaccurate system. It was 
not to save time or labor that the officer 
in charge cast about for a different 
system; it was to eliminate the in- 
accuracies and to know that the caleula- 
tions and entries were correct. The 
system that he hit upon not only did 
away with the swarm of mistakes, but it 
abolished forever the semi-yearly jam 
of clerks and confusion. 


A Concrete Description of the Plan 
That Saves Confusion 


In May, 1925, all the savings accounts 
were transferred to new ledger cards, 
to accommodate a system for the daily 
posting of interest. Beginning on the 
first day of an interest period the 
balance to a client’s account appears on 
the ledger sheet. In a column alongside 
is the amount of interest which will be 
paid at the end of that interest period, 
provided no deposits or withdrawals are 
made. A control is earried on the 
general books for the total balanees and 
the total interest, should no change oceur 
until the end of the interest period. 

Such is the condition of the ledger at 
the beginning of the day’s work. Now, 
the teller has a printed chart in front of 
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him giving the interest for any number 
of days up to six months at the rate paid 
by the bank. When a deposit is made 
he jots down on the ticket the amount of 
interest it will draw until the end of 
the period. On each withdrawal he 
jots down the amount of interest for the 
whole six months on the sum of money 
withdrawn. The auditor has a similar 
chart and he verifies these interest cal- 
culations. The teller also jots down on 
the checks and tickets the new balance 
he has entered in the pass book, 

These deposit tickets and checks are 
now passed back to the bookkeeper, who 
runs a pre-list in column No. 1 of the 
journal sheet, of the interest jotted down 
and the amount of withdrawals and de- 
posits. This gives a_ pre-determined 
total of both interest and principal to 
work against. 

In column No. 2 of the journal is also 
a pre-list of the new pass-book balances 
and account numbers. From here on 
the machine and journal sheet shown 
below function automatically. 

The journal sheet is carried in the 
machine throughout the day’s posting 
and the ledger sheets are inserted be- 
side it, as they are posted. The ledger 
sheets are not replaced in the tray until 
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Journal sheet used in connection with a system that provides continuous totals of interest on individual savings accounts. This sheet is kept 
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in the machine throughout the day’s posting 
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the day’s work is finished and balanced. 
They are then distributed to their proper 
places in the trays. These are held out 
to facilitate the location of error in the 
event they are out of balance. 

In the column marked 6 on the 
journal, the operator picks up the old 
balance of both principal and interest 
as given on the particular ledger sheet 
then in the machine. The machine then 
automatically tabulates to the ledger 
sheet. The operator then selects from 
the keyboard either the deposit column 
or the withdrawal column according to 
the item. The amount of the trans- 
action and the interest involved is 
posted. The machine tabulates to the 
new balance column where a sub-total 
is taken of the new balance of both 
principal and interest on the ledger 
sheet. The machine now returns and 
repeat prints the new balance auto- 
matically on the journal sheet in the 
column marked 3. 

The next operation is in column 4, 
where the old balance of principal and 
interest is picked up, and the machine 
subtracts it from the new balance which 
is in the machine. This leaves in the 
machine the amount of the transaction 
in both principal and interest. This 
is thrown into column 5 on the journal 
sheet, and there a total of the trans- 
actions accumulates. 


* * 
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DATE 
PRINCIPAL 
, : 


75 
25 
25 
81 
04 
54 
Si 
36 
3i 


Spécimen savings ledger sheet, showing at a glance the amount of interest due 


The auditing department receives this 
journal sheet, and by glancing at it, ean 
tell if the savings department is in 
balance for that day. Column 1, the 
pre-list of the transactions must balance 
with column 5, the total of the trans- 
actions as automatically worked out by 
the machine. Column 2, the pass-book 
balance pre-list taken from the amounts 
jotted down on the deposit tickets and 
checks, must equal column 3, the new 
balance as given by the machine. 
Column 6, being the old balance, and 


, 


* * * 


column 4, the pick-up of the old balance, 
must of course agree. 

In column 2 of the journal sheet will 
be noticed the account numbers of the 
accounts involved pre-listed. When the 
operator is posting the ledger sheet, 
she lists the aceount numbers again 
and this automatically cancels out of 
the machine the account number ac- 
cumulated in the pre-listing. When the 
day’s posting is finished, the account 
number amount in the. machine must be 

(Continued on page 78) 
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AVOID BANK CREDIT LOSSES 
BY VISITING BORROWERS | 


', the pre-war days, a certain manu- 
facturing company was on top of the 
world doing millions in business. When 
the drop came, several banks had this 
companies’ paper amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. An investiga- 
tion showed enough raw material on 
hand to run the factory for more than 
three years. : 

A visit by one of the officers of any 
of the loaning banks prior to the de- 
pression might have saved a great loss. 

* * +. * 

T was in the heetie days of 1921. An 

automobile concern handling a popular 
car gave the bank a statement good on 
the face of it, but showing no gain in 
operations. Borrowings after that were 
made against warehouse receipts on 
automobiles and trucks. 

From the swivel chair of the credit 
desk, the proposition looked absolutely 
safe. The president of the company 
was an able salesman, but his time was 
chiefly taken up with executive routine 
matters and financing. 

One of the bank’s vice presidents went 
out to make a friendly call on the con- 
cern. While there, he began running 
through the various books on a desk in 


the office. He noticed in one a record 
of a big truck belonging to a contractor 
and the notation said, “In warehouse.” 





‘Tus article was written by 

a prominent bank execu- 
tive in a medium-sized mid- 
western city, but because of 
the confidential nature of the 
information it contains, it is 
unwise to give the author’s 


name or the name of his bank. 





The description of the truck seemed 
familiar. He made a memorandum of 
it, saying nothing to the customer. 

After talking about business and look- 
ing around a little longer, he returned 
to the bank. Getting out the automobile 
coneern’s collateral, he found that he 
had a warehouse receipt on that truck 
as part security on a loan. 


The vice president made a list of all 
the machines for which he had ware- 
house receipts. The next morning he 
again called upon the company and told 
the president he wanted to see the book 
he had run through the day before. 
After comparing his collateral list with 
this, he found that he held warehouse 
receipts covering three trucks belonging 
to outsiders with an estimated value of 
at least $5,000. 

When he took the matter up with the 
president of the concern, he showed little 
surprise, and merely remarked that some 
mistake had been made. The banker re- 
monstrated—to put it mildly—and de- 
manded immediate payment of that 
portion of the debt seeured by cars pri- 
vately owned, or equivalent security in 
ears really owned by the company. 

The president promised to mortgage 
several sedans and touring cars used, he 
stated, for demonstration purposes. The 
ears were out at the time, but he would 
execute a mortgage that afternoon, when 
the cars came in. With some feeling, 
the banker announced that he would 
have his assistant come out and get the 
numbers off the ears himself, so that 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Simplicity in design and wording made effective hand-painted bulletins for the Houston cooperative campaign 


against unprofitable checking accounts 


SMALL BALANCES INCREASED 


By P. C. REHRAUER 


Assistant Cashier, Marine Bank and Trust Co., Houston, Texas 


FIHE problem of unprofitable accounts 
has been just as acute in Houston, 
Texas, as anywhere, and bankers here 
have wrestled with the problem and con- 
sidered many recommended solutions. 
There is always 
a certain amount 
of reticence about 
placing a service 
charge on small 
accounts when no 
bank in the com- 
munity has ever 
done such a thing 
and so there was a 
tendency to com- 
promise rather 
than to take such 
a radical step. 
Bankers in the 
city talked over 
the matter many 
times and on sev- 
eral occasions it 
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Don't 


Keep a 


Variety in copy added greatly to the value of the campaign. 
The billboard company helped work out original ideas 


Spend 


Worth While BALANCE+.BANK 





seemed that some one or another policy 
was about to be adopted, but nothing 
was actually done until some one sug- 
gested a plan by which all banks could 
cooperate in an educational campaign 


, ~ before you invest 
/ consult your banker 


‘Keep a 


Worthwhile Balance 





and designs that were most effective 
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to prepare customers for a service charge 
before such a charge was announced. 

The idea of this campaign was to edu- 
cate the people of Houston and vicinity 
to the advantages and necessity of keep- 
ing larger bank 
balances in check- 
ing accounts. The 
purpose was lo 
’ make people feel 
that this is to 
their own advan- 
tage rather than 
present it to the 
public as a re 
quirement of the 
bank. 

While at first, 
the plan seemed 
somewhat like 
a compromise be- 
tween drastic ac- 
tion and no aetion 
at all, after it was 


Successful Men 


invariably— 


KEEP A 
WORTHWHILE 





The one purpose of the copy was to fix the campaign slogan 
in the minds of customers, ‘‘Keep a worthwhile 


balance in the bank.’’ 
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thought over and worked out, bankers 
began to see that it was likely to be a wise 
and effective procedure and it was not 
at-all difficult to see the positive effect it 
would be likely to have. 

The plan was worked on the theory 
that any one who can benefit from a 
checking account is certainly better off 
to maintain a balance that will make the 
account of some profit to the bank. As 
a matter of fact, the campaign develops 
interest among all customers and not 
only have those customers who previously 
allowed their accounts to become a real 
expense to the bank shown an interest 
and inereased their balances, but some 
larger accounts that have a great deal oi 
activity have also been improved. 

Because of the fact that the matter 
was of definite interest and value to all 
hanks of the city, and the further fact 
that all banks were willing to cooperate 
in the campaign, painted billboards were 
chosen as the medium that would be 
fair to all and at the same time that 
would probably reach more people than 
any other. 

When the committee got down to 
details, it was discovered that billboards 
would also probably be the cheapest 
means of educating the publie on this 
important matter. At any rate, the 
total outlay would be less, and so bill- 
hoards were chosen. 

The whole campaign was based on 
this slogan. “Keep A Worthwhile 
Balance in The Bank.” 

This slogan proved to be wisely 
chosen. With no signature on the bill- 
board, it certainly applies to all banks 
and cannot benefit one above the other. 
Furthermore, it is a slogan that is easy 
to remember and easy to say and it 
conveys to the mind of the customer, 
exactly what we wanted to convey. 

You will notice that no amount was 
mentioned, neither does this slogan in- 
dicate that this balance is to be kept for 
the benefit of the bank. 

Another feature is that it is in the 
form of a command. “Keep A Worth- 
while Balance in The Bank” the bill- 
board commands the motorist as he 
speeds by. He doesn’t feel that the 
bank is saying this to him, yet it is a 
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definite command and he knows that it 
applies to him. 

These boards being hand painted 
offered us an opportunity to make them 
individual, fresh, and new. Reproduced 
with this article are samples of several 
that were used. One of our most effee- 
tive boards contained a picture of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and one of his bits of 
philosophy, “An Empty Bag Cannot 








HERE is an effective plan 

for increasing the profits 
of banking. It is a common- 
sense solution to the problem 
of eliminating costly free serv- 


ice. It is a ready-made cam- 
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paign that may be equally 
effective in most any commu- 


nity no matter what the size. 








Stand Upright.” But our campaign 
s'ogan “Keep A Worthwhile Balance in 
The Bank” was the thing that stood om 
and certainly is what was carried away 
in the mind of the passerby. 

The other billboards reproduced here- 
with will give you an idea as to the 
variety that was secured by having each 
Loard originally painted. 

It will be of benefit to other bankers, 
I am sure, to know that we received 
the most helpful cooperation from 
the local billboard companies. It 
is, of course, to the advantage of 
this company to see any campaign 
like this sueceed and its service men 
were placed at our dis- 
posal and they helped us 
to plan original designs 
and gave us many ideas 
that were carried out with 
the greatest of success. 

Our experience leads 
me to recommend that any 
bank or group of bankers 
intending to use bill- 
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The cooperative boards did not direct customers to any one bank, so some of the banks used billboards of their own. 
example of an effective board used by the author’s bank 
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boards, make use of our experience 
that is to be had for the asking from 
the billboard company. 

We covered the city by employing 22 
boards, choosing the location as carefully 
as possible with the idea of placing the 
boards where they -would be seen by 
the most people and at the same time, 
distributing them so that all classes of 
people would be reached. This is a 
real study in itself requiring a good deal 
of time and thought and, here again, we 
had valuable assistance from the service 
men of the bill posting concern. 

I believe that it is important to em- 
phasize that much of the success of our 
campaign was due to the friendly co- 
operation of the banks. Not only did 
they supply the funds but individual 
bankers took oceasion to talk with their 
own customers and many were the ex- 
planations made in the bank as to what 
a worthwhile balance is and why this 
should be maintained. The billboards 
opened the way for the bankers to talk 
with their customers. 

It might be beneficial to other bankers 
to list the reasons why we chose bill- 
boards for this campaign. Our com- 
mittee concluded that billboards had an 
advantage in the following matters. 
Wide distribution, low cost, possibility 
for original treatment, helpful coopera- 
tion, and dependability. By this last 
point I mean that we ean depend upon 
the bulletin alway’ being on display. 

While billboards were chosen for this* 

(Continued on page 81) 
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This is a splendid 





Samuel P. Arnot, Chairman, Cotton Committee, 


The Chicago Board of Trade 

T first they thought it a 

stupendous joke, this no- 
tion of making a cotton market 
in Chicago. 

But that was 20 years ago. Ten years 
later, as the talk persisted, there was 
less seoffing, although the doubters stiil 
comprised a formidable barrier. 

Today the Chicago cotton futures 
market is an established institution. It 
has passed the pioneering period and is 
going forward in a manner that gives 
great promise for the future. 

A few figures will indicate its growth. 
Recently index numbers on the volume 
of trading were compiled. The June 
trading was given in the index figures 
as 24, the July trading as 172, August 
306, and September 424. 

While figures for October are in- 
complete at this writing, it is known that 
the volume more than doubles the Sep- 
tember trading. That is 
almost unprecedented 
new market. 

Across the page of commercial history 
is written bold the romantic story of 
Chieago’s rise as one of the great market 
places of the world. This story of the 
growth of an army post to an enormous 
center of trade is aglow with that spirit 
of Americanism which drove the Amer- 
ican farmer farther and farther west 
and turned vast stretches of wilderness 
into the most fertile farm districts found 
anywhere under the sun. 

It was back in 1849 that the Chicago 
Board of Trade received its broad 
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progress ; 
progress for a 


Scene on the trading floor of the Chicago Board of Trade when the cotton pit was opened 





CHICAGO 


COTTON TRADING 
Aids Ihe Industry 


By EDWARD JEROME DIES 


Author of “The Wheat Pit,” ““Sclving the Farm Riddle,” etc. 


charter from the State of Illinois. No 
similar organization in the United 
States was ever accorded a more liberal 
charter. It permits trading in .all 
agricultural products. 

Since the granting of that charter, the 
Chieago exchange has become the very 
hub of world grain trade. It is likewise 
the largest and oldest provision market 
ot the world. Chicago quotations are 
looked vpon throughout the world as 

















America’s exportable surplus of cotton now 
comes chiefly from the area west of the 
Mississippi 


representative of real values. 

Cotton was not traded in 
until December, 1924. Those 
who opposed the project did 
so on the assumption that a successful 
futures market could not be conducted 
in any commodity except at a point of 
concentration for the commodity. 

Those favoring such a move pointed 
out that the Winnipeg grain future 
market had long provided delivery on 
its contract at lake ports 450 miles from 
Winnipeg. Today Winnipeg is_ the 
second largest grain market of the world. 

It is its judicious contract which has 
lifted Chicago quickly into the sphere ot 
major cotton markets. It now ranks 
third, New York and New Orleans being 
first and second respectively in point of 
volume. 

New York is the oldest cotton market 
in the United States. It is not a natural 
point of concentration under present 
conditions, however. Nevertheless, that 
market recently decided to expend 
$5,000,000 in establishing warehouses of 
a modern type which would enable the 
market to function properly. Chicago, 
on the other hand, makes delivery 0D 
its contract at Houston and Galveston 
where there is enormous warehouse ¢a 
pacity which the Chicago Board of Trade 
can use without any extra expense. 
These facilities, I believe, are far 
superior to anything New York cat 
hope to develop even with its vast ex 
penditure. 

(Continued on page 36) 























[‘ the preceding article an attempt was 
made to divide the credit decision into 
three elements, the personal, financial, 
and the general condition of business, or 
the economic element. 

Considerable emphasis was _ placed 
upon the personal element. This was 
done for the reason that many criticisms 
have been aimed at the intensification of 
statement analysis, for which the writer 
has stood, in that a misconception has led 
such critics to believe that it was in- 
tended to substitute an analysis of figures 
for a full and complete survey of the 
situation. 


To Improve the Analysis of Facts 


This is not the ease and the method of 
analysis about to be discussed aims at 
improving the analysis of figure facts 
and in a measure illuminate the personal 
element by relating certain figure facts 
to it. 

Statement analysts for 20 or more 
years have been developing a proportion 
between two parts of a financial state- 
ment. In nearly every discussion con- 
cerning a credit risk we hear the 
statement spoken of as a “two for one” 
or a “one and one half for one” or some- 
thing else for one. The phrase has 
almost approximated that old song in the 
musical comedy of about 25 years ago, 
The Three Musketeers, “All for One and 
One for all.” 


This proportion is the famed and well 


THE NEW STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


How to survey a business 
through its financial statement 


By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Robert Morris Associates 


. 
It has emerged 
from the beginning of statement analysis 
as the talisman of goodness. 


>. 
known “current ratio.” 


After all, the form of expressing this 
ratio is not the result of careful think- 
ing. Its birth was a_ happenstance. 
When the significance of the difference 
between current and fixed assets, current 


and funded debts and the necessity for a’ 


margin between the two was appreciated, 
the eurrent assets were set down above 
the current debt and the margin egm- 
puted by subtraction. 

When, somewhat later, it became 
evident that the relation was more im- 
portant than the arithmetical difference 
between the two items, a line was drawn 
between them to create a fraction and the 
result of the reduction of the fraction 
to numbers became the eurrent ratio. 
The current assets were the dividend, be- 
eause, in the old subtraction formula, 
they had been on top and in the new 
method they just stayed there. 


How to Anticipate Debt Payment 


Debts are liqnidated through funds 
received from the sale of assets. To 
determine how surely debts will be paid, 
you should determine how many cents 
on the dollar you would have to realize 
in liquidation to provide a fund sufficient 
to meet the debt. 


With a eurrent ratio of two for one 
it is evident that the current assets would 
have to realize 50 cents on the dollar to 














This, the second article in the series by 


ALEXANDER. WALL 


may give you a new viewpoint in statement analysis. 
Mr. Wall has surveyed thousands of statements of 
concerns in all principal lines of trade, and this wide 
experience gives him a common sense view which 
he here passes on to others. 
and the city banker may both meet on common 
ground in this treatment of one of the executive’s 


most important tasks. 





pay the eurrent debt. It is not as easy 
to visualize this instantly with a eurrent 
ratio of one and eight-tenths to one or two 
and three-tenths to one. In the first 
instance, the yield would have to be 
55 cents, on the second 43 cents. An ex- 
pression of the current ratio in some such 
way would have been logical. 

The figure expressing the 
would have had a conerete definite 
meaning as well as being a_ pro- 
portion. It could have been developed 
if we had divided the current liabilities 
by the current assets rather than follow- 
ing the line of least resistance. 

But statement analysis owes a great 
debt to the current ratio, even if some- 
what deformed. The acceptance through 
it of proportion as significant and the 
need of recording the trend of the pro- 
portion is immensely interesting and 
important. 

Many of us have spéeulated as to the 
inhabitants on Mars, because of the life 
we see and live here. An inereasing 
number of analysts are beginning to 
investigate the importance of other state- 
ment proportions because of the accept- 
ance of the current ratio. From this 
comes progress. 


“Top Heavy with Debt” 

This phrase is a common expression 
of the analyst. In reading the figures 
of a statement, he begets a mental 
impression that the debt is too big and 


ratio 


(Continued on page 60) 


The village banker 





WHY AND HOW TO PROVIDE AN 
ADEQUATE TRUST SERVICE 


Many banks are being forced into the trust business 
to hold their depositors—Here are some val- 
uable suggestions on opening trust departments 


By R. R. BIXBY 


Specialist In Trust Lepartment Operations, New York City 


HILE in a few instances, banks 

have considered starting a trust 
department expecting it to return an 
immediate profit, we are convinced that 
is not the general rule. However, banks 
are sometimes practically foreed to in- 
stall a trust department in order to hold 
all the business of their depositors. 

As one executive aptly put it, “The 
idea of corporate fiduciary service is 
being so well sold to the people of this 
community that we found some of our 
best paying depositors were naming one 
of our competitor banks as executor of 
their wills and trustee under living or 
testamentary trusts, and that when they 
had done so, it was usually only a matter 
of time until these depositors were trans- 
acting a good part of their banking busi- 
ness with the bank they had named in a 
fiduciary capacity.” 

This is one good reason for banks 
starting new trust departments—to meet 
competition. 

I believe, however, that there is prac- 
tically no competition between trust de- 
partments of banks (except possibly for 
certain types of trust accounts in a very 
few large financial centers). There is 
so much potential trust business yet 
undeveloped with the depositors of 
almost every bank that has a trust de- 
partment, that it will be many, many 
years before there is even the remotest 
semblance: of competition between trust 
departments. 

However, as the public is constantly 
increasing its use of corporate fiduciaries, 
the bank that maintains a well equipped 
trust department, manned with a 
qualified personnel, does become more 
desirable as a “banking home” to a 
rapidly-increasing number of people. 

Aside from being prepared to retain 
all the business of its depositors, there 
is a conscientious desire on the part of 
bankers to offer depositors a complete 
banking service. Bankers realize that 
when one depositor uses the services of 
the trust department as trustee or agent, 
or names the bank as executor, that de- 
positor has reposed the greatest possible 
confidence in the bank and his connection 
with the trust department ties him to 
that bank as nothing else can. 


When a Bank Should Establish a 
Trust Department 
I believe that no bank should establish 
a trust department unless it has: 
First, a clear understanding of the 
obligations ‘assumed. 
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Second a willingness to fulfill those 
obligations in a professional-like manner. 

Third, definite facts relative to 

(a) the advantage to the bank in 
having a trust department 
(b) the probability of the financial 
success of the undertaking. 

A clear understanding of the obliga- 
tions assumed must come through a study 
of the fundamentals and basic principles 
of trust functions. 





(THERE is so much potential 

trust business yetundeveloped 
with the depositors of almost 
every bank that has a trust de- 
partment, that it will be many 
years before there is even the 
remotest semblance of competi- 


tion between trust departments. 


—The Author 








A willingness to fulfill those obliga- 
tions in a professional-like manner, can 
only manifest itself through the definite, 
clear-cut policies adopted by the manage- 
ment of the bank, and although for 
matters of convenience it is placed here 
as the second qualification, the manage- 
ment properly needs the facts developed 
under the third heading to guide it in 
outlining and adopting its policy. 

The list of advantages will grow in 
proportion to the amount of careful 
consideration given the subject. 

The probability of the financial suecess 
of the undertaking can only be deter- 
mined by an intelligent study and survey 
of the field to estimate what business 
can reasonably be expected. It also 
requires that serious consideration be 
given to the way it is expected to develop 
that business and what cooperation can 
be expected from the board of directors, 
stockholders, officers, and the general 
bank staff. 

After these matters have been prop- 
erly investigated, conclusions reached, 
and a decision made to qualify to trans- 
act a trust busines, the real problems of 
trust department operations, adminis- 


tration and polic:es present themselves. 


The man who will be placed in charge 
of the new trust department must 
be carefully considered. Has he ex- 
perience? Is he well qualified? Does 
he possess a proper vision of the ideals 
of trust service? Will the bank’s de- 
positors repose confidence in him? 


It is suggested that readers turn back 
to the July issue of THE BANnKeERs 
Monru.y and read or re-read the article 
“Selecting the Man to Head Your Trust 
Department” by C. M. Neizer. That 
article deserves the earnest thought of 
all bank executives endeavoring to form 
conclusions as to the type of men to 
head a trust department. I recommend 
this article, especially to those bank 
executives who have decided to do a trust 
business but argue that, as the business 
will be light at first, Mr. Vice President 
will be able to attend to all of it and, in 
addition, attend to this and that and a 
few other things. 


Equipment Needed By The New 
Trust Department 

Some banks have, in the past, accepted 
wills for safekeeping under which they 
are named as executor and/or trustee, 
and still have made no effort to be pre- 
pared with forms and records to handle 
the business should one of the testators 
suddenly die. 

When called upon to handle a trust 
matter, they hurriedly procure a book or 
a few forms to take care of the im- 
mediate accounting required for the one 
account, say an executorship. They 
may need to change their records for 
the next account because the first set 
will perhaps not satisfactorily handle it. 

A few years ago at a trust conference, 
a trust officer said: 


“We began like a great many others 
did 51% years ago, as one of the gentle- 
men said yesterday, on a shoestring, and 
we began with the very simplest kind of 
books, not considering expansion. The 
first year our books were entirely ade- 
quate; the second year we managed to 
get along with them; the third year we 
found ourselves swamped; The result 
was a new system of bookkeeping. It 
was quite an expense.” 

Many new trust departments have had 
a similar experience. The average trust 
department changes its accounting 
methods at least once and in some known 
cases changes have been made as often 


(Continued on page 84) 
























Part of the famous Blackhawk Trail near 

Rockford, Ill. This state built 724 miles of 

concrete highway in 1925. It was second only 
to Pennsylvania, which built 747 miles 


ORTLAND cement enters so widely 

into business that it is coming to be 
regarded as one of the reliable barome- 
ters of trade. When industry builds 
factories or office buildings, cement is 
used. If transportation on highway, 
railroad or inland waters is improved, 
the amount of cement involved is an 
index to that activity. So on through- 
out the list, ineluding residence con- 
struction, public buildings, agriculture 
and heavy engineering, cement is used 
in large quantities. 

There are now 141 portland cement 
plants in operation in the United States, 
having a total producing capacity of 
200,000,000 barrels of cement annually 
and representing an investment in excess 
of $500,000,000. 

The investment in a moderate sized 
plant with capacity of a million and 
a half barrels a year may easily amount 
to $4,500,000. The manufacture of 
cement is essentially a large scale, ma- 
chine process, and the capitalization per 
employe is about $11,000. 

In 1925, it was estimated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines that 156,724,000 barrels 
of cement were used for various pur- 
poses in the United States. A barrel 
is the unit of measure and is equal to 





@ Few measures of movement among the leading industries 


surpass those of cement as a guide to the current activity 


in industry.—Bradstreet’s 


“THE PLACE OF CEMENT IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


By BLAINE S. SMITH 


President, Portland Cement Association, Chicago 


four bags. As accurately as it is pos- 
sible to estimate, the percentage of the 
total used in various classifications is 
as follows: 


Uses Per cent 





Public and commercial buildings. 26.0 
Houses (exelusive of rural).... 8. 
Sidewalks and private driveways 
(exelusive of rural)........... 5 
Small town and farm uses....... 18.0 
Conerete pipe for water sewers, ir- 
rigation and eulverts.......... 4.5 
Paving and highways .......... 27.5 
MEN dc ccaseveanames acme as) 
Bridges, river and harbor work, 
dams and water power projects, 
storage tanks and reservoirs.... 3.0 
Miscellaneous uses ............. 15 
100.0 


Volume Production is Reducing 
Factory Costs 

The mechanical development of ce- 
ment manufacture has been typical, in 
many respects, of what has taken place 
in American industry as a whole. Sue- 
cess has depended upon great volume 
of production, through extensive use of 
machinery. 

The manufacturing process is more 
complicated than is generally supposed. 
There are some eighty operations in- 
volved. Especially large and heavy 
machinery is required. Among these 
operations the materials are twice 
ground to extreme fineness. Proportion- 
ing has to be very accurately done, and 
it is necessary to heat the raw materials 
to a temperature of 2,700 degrees F. in 
the calcining process. This is a heat 





a temperature of 2,700 degrees F.—the 
clinker forms. 


Powdered coal is blown into thes rotar kiln ene shown to produce 

cary i at which 
e glass-hard clinker is then 
form. The industry used 11,500,000 tons o 


rtland cement 
ered to its final 
coal during 1925 


hour. 


higher than is necessary to weld wrought 
iron. 

Careful chemical control is required 
throughout, and repeated handling of a 
very heavy and abrasive material is nee- 
essary, yet the production -of an 
average plant is often 5,000 barrels a 
day, and the larger plants produce much 
more. 

Recent developments would indicate 
that the industry is passing through 
the stage of small individual enterprise 
and is entering an era of consolidation 
to effect still further economies. 

Since the war, American manufae- 
turers have been receiving competition 
from foreign producers. Belgium, in 
particular, has increased its production 
greatly and is shipping more portland 
cement to this country than ever in its 
history. . 

American industry, paying its labor 
from four to six dollars a day, is com- 
peting with Belgian and French manu- 
facturers who pay less than $1 in gold 
for a day’s labor. This influx of foreign 
cement is having a serious effect on the 
American industry. Most of it comes 
in duty free. 

Standardization of the product has 
accompanied the machine development 
of cement plants. Some years back one 
could compile a list of 91 specifications 
for portland cement. Today, thanks to 
the efforts of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and various other 
technical societies, the United States 
Bureau of Standards and the efforts of 
the manufacturers themselves, working 
through the Portland Cement Associa- 





A 450,000 pound gyratory crusher is used to break up the limestone 
which g0es into portland cement; it will grind 1,000 tons of rock an 
Cement manufacture is a complicated process requiring 
more than eighty operations 
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tion, a single standard specification pre- 
vails. 

This has helped to make it possible 
to market cement at a low price because 
it ean be made for stock and handled 
in bulk. Since specifications were stand- 
ardized, plants have increased their 
storage capacity so that they can oper- 
ate through the winter. During the 
summer rush of building, the stored-up 
cement, as well as the operating ecapac- 
ity of the plant, is shipped out. 

The nature of conerete as a material 
is such that it is used in improvements 
of a sound nature that serve a great 
length of time. A manufacturer who 
builds a factory of conerete necessarily 
expects to be in business for many years 
to come, or he would not have chosen 
to build of a material which, though 
used more than 2,000 years ago in 
Roman structures, is at the present in 
such an excellent state that the form 
marks are still visible). A man who 
builds a concrete masonry home, has 
given some thought to elimination of 
future expense in repairs and deteri- 
oration. 


Users of Cement Are The 
Progressive Men 

It has been a very happy thing for 
the cement industry that the nature of 
its material automatically selects a class 
of users that are progressive in spirit 
but are guided in their expenditures by 
conservative business principles. 

The ultimate customer of the cement 
manufacturer is an individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or tax-paying body 
that is making an improvement that will 
pay a profit over a long term of years, 
and, of course, in most instances the 
improvement will add to the comfort 
of those it serves. 

Much of the cement that is made goes 
into publie works. For the past 15 
years, highway improvement has held 
the limelight, due of course, to the great 
popularity of the automobile which can 














LAINE S. SMITH is eminently 
qualified to tell the readers of 
THE BANKER’S MONTHLY about the 
portland cement industry. In addi- 
tion to being president of the Port- 
land Cement Association, he is 
vice-president of one of the large 
cement companies and a director of 
the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago. 





run 214 cents a mile more cheaply on 
a first class pavement than on ordinary 
dirt roads, and with infinitely more en- 
joyment to the passengers of the ear. 

With the closing of the eurrent calen- 
dar year, there will be in excess of 
43,000 miles of conerete pavement in 
the United States. This class of road 
pavement has been widely adopted and 
such states as Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New York and many others have road 
programs that schedule as many as 8,000 
miles of the state system for first class 


improvement. Every state has some 








A concrete masonry home, finished with portland cement stucco. The trend in American 
building is toward more permanent, fire-safe structures 


road of this kind and many that have 
lagged are now getting shaped up so 
that they may, in the not too distant 
future, have a system of roads that will 
be open to heavy traffic at all times. 


Demand Increasing for Widening 
Cement Highways 

Five years ago, the demand was for 
suitable mileages and while that is still 
important, particularly where road work 
is in its early stages, the new demand in 
many sections is for widening the roads 
that have already been built as well as 
building parallel traffic lanes to relieve 
the congestion. 

Around the larger cities, it is not 
uncommon to be delayed from two to 
four hours in a 20-mile drive because of 
crowded conditions. The twenty million 
motor cars are trying to crowd onto the 
43,000 miles of paved roads. 

With the success of concrete on the 
highways, it is interesting to note that 
there has been a remarkable increase of 
pavement in the cities and small towns. 

Almost on a par with road and street 
paving is the construction of public and 
commercial buildings in point of volume 
of cement used. Engineers have con- 
tinued their development in this field 
until structures of reinforced concrete 
20 stories high are quite common. 

While these tall buildings are spee- 
tacular and attract publie attention, the 
factory and warehouse types of build- 
ings are big factors in the demand for 
buildings coming under this classifica- 
tion. 

Small town and farm users take 18 
bags out of every 100 manufactured and 
the list of uses to which it is put is 
most widely diversified. 

Recently there came to my attention 
the ease of a farmer owning a moderate 
sized farm who had used this material 
in 50 different ways. Many of them 
were minor, to be sure, but the more 
important included structures such as 
silos and feeding floors and of course, 
concrete in the foundation at least, for 
all the buildings. 

In the residence field, the most popu- 
lar type of conerete house is the one 
where the walls are laid up of concrete 
masonry units and coated with a port- 
land cement stucco. Concrete floors are 
becoming popular since they are easy 
for the housewife to care for and due 
also to the fact that non-combustible 
first floors confine fires to the basement, 
which place is the origin of most interior 
fires. 

Many interesting and useful cement 
products are being manufactured such 
as shingles and tile for roofs, cast stone 
for outside architectural trim and inside 
uses such as inlaid and terrazzo floors 
and wainscoting. 

The railroads of the country have 
been liberal users of concrete for many 
purposes and the Pere Marquette is 

(Continued on page 50) 
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January 17, Monday ° a 
January 18, Tuesday - - 


Boy Scouts of Trenton, New Jersey who distributed Thrift Week literaturé to every home in the city 


1927 Official Schedule for Thrift Week 


National Thrift Day 
National Budget Day 
January 19, Wednesday, National Life Insurance Day 


January 20, Thursday, National Own Your Home Day 
January 21, Friday 
January 22, Saturday, National Pay Bills Promptly Day 
January 23, Sunday, National Share With Others Day 











National Safe Investment Day 


1927 NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


An opportunity for local bankers to benefit from a 


national movement to promote personal advancement 


By JOHN A. GOODELL 


Director, The National Thrift Committee, New York City 


ie spite of an increasingly well- 
thought-of program of advertising 
on the part of financial institutions, the 
large majority of the American people 
are still quite unfamiliar with the ser- 
viees which such institutions provide. 

Although the educational programs 
which have been used constructively 
have done much to bring about a change, 
it is still true that the average individual 
hesitates to enter the portals of the 
usual type of bank or, having entered, 
finds himself ill at ease. It will take 
many years of persistent endeavor be- 
fore a satisfactory improvement is real- 
ized. This endeavor must necessarily 
take into consideration the younger 
generation for in it lies the hope of the 
banks, both from a standpoint of future 
executives and customers. 

With this condition existing, bankers 
can well view with delight, the annual 
observance of National Thrift Week 
promoted by the National Thrift Week 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of which 
Adolph Lewisohn, prominent member 
of the banking fraternity, is the chair- 
man. Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 





January 17, 1927, will mark the 10th 
celebration of this nationwide event. 
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Watch the Mewspapers 





The 1927 Thrift Week Poster illustrating the 
slogan ‘Measure Yourself’ 


There are many reasons why banking 
institutions in loeal communities should 
not only be interested in this program 
but should be important: factors in the 
leadership of it. For instance, National 
Thrift Week is a program dealing with 
the economic life of the people, a matter 
in which bankers are best qualified to 
lead since it comes so near to their own 
line of business. 

Furthermore, as the trustees of the 
publie’s money, it is the bank’s privilege 
and opportunity to educate the public 
in reference to the value of thrift, both 
to the individual and to the community. 
This program provides an ideal medium 
to this end. 

During National Thrift Week, each 
day is set aside to emphasize one special 
phase of thrift. During the coming ob- 
servanee, Monday, January 17, will be 
known as National Thrift Day in con- 
nection with which the birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin, great apostle of 
thrift, will be celebrated. The purpose 
of this day is to help interpret to the 
publie the various constructive services 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE HOUSE ATTORNEY 


2. HIS DUTIES 


An outline and explanation of the varied and numer- 
ous tasks to which the bank’s attorney falls heir 


By CHARLES JOSEF CAREY 


Attorney for The American Bank, San Francisco, California 


HE duties of a house attorney are 

manifold, and limited only by his 
time, his ambition, and his ability to see 
where he may be of assistance. He may 
be satisfied to remain a passive advisor, 
waiting for work to be brought to him, 
or he may make use of opportunity to 
serve his employers. He may take an 
active part in the day’s business, and to 
this end he should make at least two 
daily rounds of the bank, for two well 
defined reasons, one subjective and one 
objective. By so 
acquainted 


doing he becomes 
with his fellow workers 
—officers, tellers, bookkeepers and 
messengers. He becomes familiar with 
the fascinating machinery of finance; he 
picks up a bit of news here and a bit of 
information there, and thus becomes not 
an impersonal lawyer apart from the 
bank family, but one of them, and gains 
in this fashion both the confidence of 
his fellows and a conception of service 
not otherwise obtainable. 

Objectively this practice is valuable 
because these daily visits invariably re- 
mind officers and employes of questions 
they had thought of asking, but had put 
aside. An interchange of conversation 
should be actively encouraged at all 
times; it will give the attorney a deep 
insight into the practical work of the 
bank, and will provide him with oppor- 
tunity for constant and valuable service. 

The point of this duty just stressed 
is that the house attorney should not 
regard himself as awaiting in dignified 
solitude the approach of his employers 
to lay before him legal matters of import 
for the pronouncement of his weighty 
cpinion—he should go afield daily to 
search for matters, large or small, in 
which he may have the privilege of 
making himself useful. 

He should keep in touch with the eredit 
department, the commercial note desk, 
and the real estate loan department. 
In this way he ean be of great assistance 
in making delinquent collections before 
suit (often a letter or call from him 
will bring a slow note or defaulted 
interest into line). 

Another duty is attendance at meet- 
ings of directors. Here he may be of 
value when some matter comes up re- 
quiring legal advice, either in connection 
with the meeting itself, or on a matter 
which he has under advisement, where 
a report will be wished. 

He should be in constant attendance 
upon and with the trust officers and 
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“The house attorney 
should go afield daily to 
search for matters, large 
or small, in which he may 
have the privilege of mak- 
ing himself useful,” says 
Mr. Carey in the accom- 
panying article. This is 
the second in a series of 
two that he has written ex- 
clusively for THE BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY. The first 
appeared in the November 
issue. 








trust department, for here he will find 
a constant call for his knowledge. 
Trusts, eserows, wills, and stock trans- 
fers are perplexing at all times, and 
to work on these matters with the trust 
officers means the rendering of valuable 
assistance. 

In addition, the house attorney falls 
heir to these duties: Pursuing de- 
linquent borrowers and filing suit, 
preparing cases, conducting trials and 
procuring judgment and _ satisfaction 


against them; foreclosing on mortgages; 
making claims and appearances in bank- 
ruptey; preparing probate papers and 
inventories and carrying through the 
administration of estates of decendents 
and minors; draughting or inspecting 
leases, bonds, trust agreements, convey- 
ances and all sorts of collaterals and 
stock transfers; rendering quick and 
accurate opinions on the daily questions 
arising within his field in the bank, and 
keeping a careful “follow system” on 
matters before him, and on old judg- 
ments. 

These duties would seem enough to 
keep him busy. But if he ean find time 
for the following activities, so much the 
better. 

He should maintain a pleasant and 
continuous liaison with the state or 
federal banking departments. By 
gaining their confidence and acquaint- 
ance he will be able to go to them for 
assistance, 

He should carefully scrutinize all 
forms used by the bank, such as letters 
of credit, installment notes, trust deeds, 
mortgages, collateral agreements and 
trust receipts. It will be well to inspeet 
the usual collection agreement notices 
appearing on deposit tags and in pass- 
books, so that they may not become 
antiquated in the trend of recent de- 
cisions on the liability of collecting 
banks. 

In conclusion, it will appear that the 
bank’s attorney may find a hundred 
ways to “fit in” and make himself use- 
ful in other activities than in the striet 
performance of his legal office duties. 
He should remember that law is the 
basis of all things, the foundation of 
civilization, and the framework of 
business. Insofar as he can apply it 
to the corporation which employs him 
he may become a valuable element in 
the daily operation of the institution. 
He may well remember that his job is 
to keep his bank out of court rather 
than to bring it in as plaintiff or repre- 
sent it as defendant. This work is not 
spectacular—not the thrilling clash of 
court contests, but it is quiet, steady work 
behind the scenes, and represented by 
long and careful hours at the desk and 
with the authorities. And in this way 
he may take his place of service both 
with his fellows in business and his 
brethren of the bar. 








New card ledger desk 
speeds posting and filing of records 


“Y and E” Standing Steel Card 
Ledger Desks in wg? branch 
of Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y 


A new idea in tabbing facili- 
tates finding and filing cards. 
Each tab bears a double num- 
ber showing the last two digits 
of the account number, making 
each account fully visible. 


15,000 ACCOUNTS may be handled compactly and 
accessibly with this new Steel Card Ledger Desk. 
There are ten removable trays, each holding 1,500 
cards. A steel roller curtain, fitted with a Yale 
Paracentric lock, safe-guards these records when not 
in use. Byan exclusive ‘“Y and E”’ feature the roller 
curtain may be lowered below the trays so that a tray 
may be slid out instead of lifted. 


The movable posting section operates on smooth 
rollers to any desired position. 


The desk is of steel throughout, 43/4” high, and is fur- 
nished regularly in olive green, mahogany or walnut 
finish. Write us for descriptive circular and prices. 


\YAWMAN 4» FRBE Mrc.(0. 


1287 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES—STEEL SHELVING— 
DESKS—SAFES—OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUP- 
PLIES—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
1287 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me descriptive circular of 
the new “Y and E” Standing Steel Card 
Ledger Desk, also a sample of your double 
numbered tab cards. 





BANK’S ADVERTISING 
AIDS LOCAL INDUSTRY 


@ To advertise the community, 
advertises the bank. This is 
amply proved by eight years of 
community advertising by the 
Northwestern National Bank 
Read 


the name of your state into 


of Portland, Oregon. 


this story, and you'll have a 


vision of what you can do. 


By WALTER H. BROWN 


Assistant Vice President, Northwestern 
National Bank, Portland, Ore. 


VERY bank is intensely interested 
in the economic progress of the 
district in which it is situated and from 
which it draws its clientele. And the 
bank will expand and its influence be- 
come augmented in accordance with the 
service it renders the healthy growth of 
its community. In other words, the 
welfare of the bank and community is 
largely one, and intimately intermingled. 
Accordingly, in shaping our advertis- 
ing program, we took such factors into 
consideration, knowing that good will 
and confidence built for the community 
and its products would be reflected in 
increased confidence for our institution. 
We attained a twofold purpose by 
directing our advertising to include the 
principal interests, products and in- 
dustries of Oregon and the Pacifie North- 
west. We assisted in exploiting the 
resources of the state, and we built added 
confidence for the Northwestern National 
Bank of Portland because we demon- 
strated that we were not afraid to sing 
the praises of our own resources to the 
world. 


Business Men Express Appreciation 
To The Bank 

The first series of community prod- 
ucts advertisements was launched in a 
campaign eight years ago. The size of 
the ads varied from a full newspaper 
page down to one-quarter page and ran 
in three city dailies. The cost of the 
series was approximately $30,000 and 
was amply repaid in the splendid suecess 
it brought the bank. Business men were 
drawn to the bank which was exploiting 
their own best interests and many were 
the letters which poured in commending 
and commenting upon the merits of the 
campaign. 

Then was run an historical series, also 
tied-in with products, in which some 
prominent personage in early Northwest 
history or a compelling incident, drew 
attention to the district’s resources. 
Copy for this group, as well as others 


Walter H. Brown and The Northwestern 
National Bank of Portland 


before and after, was prepared by 
specialists thoroughly familiar with 
Pacific Northwest historical and commer- 
cial background. The size of these 
advertisements was three column‘ eight- 
inches. They combined historical refer- 
ence with industrial data. 


Latest Series Tells of The State’s 
Resources 

The latest series, exploitative in 
character, tells of the resources of 
Oregon and the Far Northwest. These 
ads are uniform in size, all four column 
12-inches and run for a period of three 
months. Special pen drawings and 
photographie reproductions accompanied 
each advertisement which was run on 
Monday of each week. 

The copy stressed dairying, livestock, 
wheat, lumber, wool, paper, water 
power, horticulture, agriculture, ship- 
ping, distribution, commercial fishing 
and scenie resourees. Pertinent facts 
were brought to light in convincing 
manner and the public appraised of the 
true value of the economic resources of 
the community. 


The mechanics of community products 
advertisements is simple. The _ first 
requirement is an appropriate presenta- 
tion. This is obtained by employment 
of artistic detail to form a pleasing com- 
position. In the Northwestern National 
Bank advertisements both photographic 
reproductions of the industry depicted, 
and pen and ink drawings are used to 
build an attractive frame about the 
propaganda. 

The copy is, from natural limitation of 
space, short, concise and pointed. Us- 
ually it begins with a brief sketch of the 
historical background of the ‘industry 
described. Then follows snappy, force- 


ful facts and figures, proving the im- 
portance of the particular industry to 
the community—always driving home 
the idea that the industry 
belongs to the community. 
The direction of the propaganda tends 
to show the individual as an entity in 
the affairs of his own neighborhood. 
Many a person has been changed from a 
disgruntled cog to a satisfied and pro- 
gressive co-worker by the simple ex- 
pedient of incorporating that person, 
either physically or mentally, into the 
business as an integral part of it. And 
the Northwestern National Bank adver- 
tising endeavors to achieve much the 
same purpose by tying together the 
individual, the industry and the bank. 


stressed 


New Customers Drawn to Bank 
By Advertising 

As a result of this advertising, our 
patronage increased. We received re- 
plies to our advertising from all over the 
Far West and even from the Mississippi 
Valley, although the copy was carried 
only in local papers. All were com- 
mendatory. Especially after our adver- 
tisement stressing the lumber industry 
appeared did we receive scores of com- 
pliments, both written and oral. This 
advertisement is on page 38. 

We have learned that advertising ad- 
dressed to community resources achieves 
better and more lasting results than the 
conventional bank copy which centers 
attention primarily upon the bank itself, 
although we do eall attention to our 
directors, all of whom are successful 
business men. We believe that men who 
have achieved suceess in their own 
fields bring confidence to _ others. 
But our trials with both types have 

(Continued on page 38) 





DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
Does It Pay The Bank? 


What a survey in 81 cities and towns 
in five states revealed—Exploding 
the theory about local peculiarities 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


O prove whether a particular direct 

mail advertising campaign has been 
profitable to a particular bank is not 
the purpose of this article. That is, of 
course, the important thing to that bank. 
But the question of broader importance 
to banks as a whole is “Does direct mail, 
by and large, pay?” 

To determine this, a survey has been 
made of 81 cities in 5 states. The in- 
dividual results in each bank varied 
between wide limits depending upon the 
following factors: : 

. The quality of the direct mail 
material. 
2. The consistency with which it was 
used. 

. The standing and reputation of 
the bank. 

. The extent of distribution given 
the material. 

5. The eare with which the mailing 

lists were made and kept up. 

An interesting sidelight lies in the 
fact that discrepancies in results were 
due in very small part to the size or type 
of community—a fact which will sur- 
prise many bankers. Some of them feel 
that their localities have some particular 
peculiarity which wmilitates against 
suecess. This survey pretty thoroughly 
explodes that theory. 


Direct Mail Helps Bank to Double 
.Growth 

Twenty-nine cities and towns were 
selected in Michigan, in each of which 
one or more banks had been using direct 
mail advertising. The normal growth of 
deposits for those towns must be assumed 
to be the growth shown by all banks in 
those same communities. This was com- 
puted. Then the growth of the banks 
using direct mail advertising in those 
same towns—direct mail in which 
at least three of the factors mentioned 
above were present—was figured. The 
results shown on the aeccompany- 
ing graphs. 

It will be noted that the percentage of 
growth of the banks using direct mail 
on this basis was just about double 
that of all other banks. Reduced to 
dollars, these banks gained $6,241,000, 
more than normal—the normal being 
indicated by the growth of all their 
eompetitors—and the total cost of the 
direct mail effort, as nearly as could be 
approximated, was $50,253. This fig- 
ures $8.05 per $1,000 of supernormal 
growth, or eight tenths of one per cent. 

The results in Wisconsin, New York, 
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are 


Texas, and Virginia are also shown on 
accompanying graphs. Finally a re- 
capitulation comprising the 81 cities and 
towns in five states is shown. 

These graphs do. not constitute final 
proof of the justification of direct mail. 
You may say, “Probably those banks 
which were advertising were the best 
banks in the community, the most pro- 
gressive, and they would have grown 
more than the others anyway.” True. 


VERY banker and every ad- 
vertising man will find it 
profitable to study this survey. 
It will give the former the 
courage and assurance he needs 
to boldly launch his institution 
into a realm of greater possi- 
bility. 

It will give the latter a more 
profound respect and greater 
enthusiasm for a force he [is 
attempting to harness. 


—The Author 





As a matter of fact, many of them were 
and would. But when the best and most 
progressive institutions in 81 typical 
cities and towns do a certain thing, there 
is reason to believe that that thing has 
merit. However, there is better proof 
than that. 

Let us look at a number of individual 
eases. Names are not given for obvious 
reasons. However, there were towns 
which ran something like this: For 
three years prior to doing direct mail 
advertising, the bank in question was 


gaining in deposits at the normal rate 
for all banks in the town, or slightly 
under. During the period of its effort 
in this direction, and for some eight 
months thereafter, it shot out ahead. In 
cases where it abandoned the effort, its 
rate of gain in almost every case 
dropped off to about the normal for the 
town again. 

And now I submit a curious thing. In 
niost of those banks which have been 
successfully using direct mail, the 
bankers are unaware of what it has done 
for them. They realize their gratifying 
growth, they are in favor of advertising, 
but they will try their best to figure out 
other reasons to which the unusual gain 
should be aseribed. 


Many Bankers Still Guess at What 
Brings New Business 

“Oh, yes,” says the banker, “that is 
the year we put on two new directors 
who brought us business;” or it was a 
boom year; they improved their service; 
loyalty of employes did it; genius of 
management was the cause; other banks 
in the community were less progressive 
and friendly—anything, apparently, but 
advertising, lay at the root. Now all 
these things helped them grow. There 
is little doubt of that. Yet, the strange 
coincidence remains that these things 
seldom bore fruit either before or after, 
but always simultaneously with the 
direct mail campaign. So I repeat that 
the banker does not always have an 
accurate gauge of his return from adver- 
tising. He tries to “feel” it by the 
comments he hears and by the number of 
persons who say “I got your leaflet in 
the mail and I want to open an account.” 

All this is indicative of the frame of 
mind of the average banker. He is 
dealing with tangible facts and figures 
and is prone to underestimate this in- 
tangible force of publie opinion which 
he ean create in his advertising and 
which comes back to his coffers in such a 
roundabout and mysterious way. He 
often discounts it to such an extent that 
he wonders if even such proof as this 
hasn’t got a trick to it somewhere. He 
just can’t bring himself to believe that 
such rich reward can come with so little 
comment. If people in great numbers 
would praise his advertising and not 
give him their business, he would be far 
more satisfied with his advertising ex- 
penditure. But when they give him 
their business and fail to mention his 
advertising, he feels that some other 
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lure must have brought them to him. 

Let us look at the banker who says, “I 
sent out ten thousand leaflets every month 
for a year. They were good, too, but 
they didn’t get me a thing. A few 
people told me they were getting some 
nice stuff from the bank, but I can’t trace 
a single piece of business to it.” That 
banker is typical. Is he looking in the 
right direction for his results? 

Analyze his results and he will show a 
supernormal gain during his advertising 
effort—a greater gain than he was enjoy- 
ing either before he commenced sending 
out the leaflets, or after he finished. 
Yet, he looks out at the public instead of 
in at his business to find the results. 


The Unconscious Effect Advertising 
Has on Readers 

People are not given to crediting 
advertising with the reactions it leaves 
in their minds. Take any well known 
product and ask ten men about it. They 
will show a surprising familiarity with 
it, and several may quite accurately 
describe its good points, and if you take 
an opposite view, will defend its merits. 
Yet none of them will admit that all they 
know about it is what they have learned 
through its advertising in one form or 
another. And they are sincere. They 
are not conscious that this is the ease. 

These same ten men may buy this 
product, but it is certainly unreasonable 
to expect them to say they are doing so 
because of the advertising. Merchants 
know this. Manufacturers know it. 
Yet there are bankers who expect them to 
come in and say “I got your cireular and 
I thought I’d come over and establish a 
connection with this bank.” 


Letters That Do Not Bring Replies 

There are many cases of course where 
the bank’s message is of a character that 
gets a direct reply. Every now 
and then in this survey I ran into a 
banker who said, in substance, “I sent 
out 12 mailings and to one of them I got 
400 replies, but the others weren’t worth 
a cent.” In every such case I studied 
the message. As a rule they were 
sound. They built up an aequaintance- 
ship between the bank and the prospect. 
They portrayed the bank in a splendid 
light, familiarized the reader with its 
services, its functions, its character, its 
personality, its ability to help him. And 
then along came a message with a hook 
in it which called for and got a response. 
So the banker says all the messages were 
wasted but the one. No doubt every 
stroke in golf is wasted but the final putt 
which sinks the ball into the hole. 

There is another conclusion to be 
drawn from this last example which is 
of more importance. This banker 
assumed that the sum total of his pull 
from the advertising was contained in 
the 400 people who replied, and only a 
few of them started business relations 
with him. Upon analysis he was con- 

(Continued on page 83) 


Mail Returns Charted 


Solid lines show growth of banks using direct mail. 
The broken lines show growth of all other banks. 


1921 1922 1923 


LOSS 107. 


Deposits in the banks in the Michigan towns of Adrian, Ann Arbor, Benton Harbor, 

Alpena, Belding, Big Rapids, Blissfield, Bronson, Cadillac, Clare, Constantine, Eaton 

Rapids, Durand, Escanaba, Farmington, Fenton, Hamtramck, Harbor Beach, Lake 

Odessa, Lapeer, Manistique, Milan, Mt. Clemens, Owosso, Paw Paw, St. Joseph, 

Traverse City, Vassar, and Ypsilanti. The supernormal growth of the banks using 
direct mail is $6,655,000. Th€ material used, cost $50,253. 


1921 1922 1923 1924 


GAIN 307 1925 1926 


GAIN 207 


GAIN 10% 


NO GAILN 
NO LOSS 


LOSS 10% 


Deposits in the banks of the Wisconsin towns of LaCrosse, Marinette, Marshfield, 

Medford, Neenah, New London, Oconomowoc, Oshkosh, Prairie du Chien, Sturgeon 

Bay, Two Rivers, Burlington, Eau Claire, Elkhorn, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Hartford, 

Janesville, Kewaunee, and Kilbourne. The supernormal growth of the banks using 
direct mail is $7,184,000. The material used, cost $27,386. 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
GAIN 407 


GAIN 30% 


GAIN 20% 


GAIN 107, 


NO GAIN 
NO LOSS 


Deposits in the banks in the New York towns of Utica, Syracuse, Springville, 

Schenectady, Poughkeepsie, Olean, Newark, Middletown, Lancaster, Geneseo, East 

Aurora, Canton, and Beacon. The supernormal growth of the banks using direct mail 
is $16,749,000. The material used, cost $27,120. 


GAIN 60% 


GAIN 4o7, 


NO GAIN 
NO LOSS 


Deposits in the banks of the Texas towns of Cameron, Austin, Waco, Ft. Worth, El Paso, 
Dallas, Houston, Mt. Pleasant, Orange, and San Antonio. The supernormal growth 
of the banks using direct mail is $37,951,000. The material used, cost $34,860. 





FLORIDA AS SHE IS’ 


HINGS have moved rapidly in 
Florida in this year of 1926. She 
has oceupied the stage of public inter- 
est through the front pages of news- 
papers and the editorial columns of these 
same mediums together with the maga- 
zine prominence which is necessarily a 
part of any nation-wide story which has 
real economic merit. Therefore, it was not 
possible in my previous article on “The 
Low-down on Florida” to give the under- 
lying facts which caused the real estate 
boom and the attendant financial and 
business readjustment incident thereto. 
The truth is that Florida is on the 
verge of a decade of growth which, I 
doubt has been paralleled in the history 
of the United States. Her agricultural 
resources in undeveloped lands, capable 
not only of feeding the rapidly growing 
population of this state but of furnish- 
ing winter vegetables to an easily access- 
ible market in the East, is the answer 
to the rather broad statement which pre- 
ceded this one. I think I can prove it. 
At any rate, here are some facts worth 
thinking over. 

During the period from 1920 to 1925 
the population of Florida increased 34 
per cent. It was 968,407 in 1920 and 
1,263,549 in 1925. During that same 
period the number of horses decreased 
over 22 per cent. The number of mules 
decreased 144 per cent. The dairy cows 
decreased over 30 per cent though the 
value of dairy products showed a good 
increase and the number of cattle in the 
state recorded a slight increase. The 
sheep in Florida in 1925 were less by 
nearly eight-tenths of one per cent than 
in 1920. Hogs show a big decrease. 
There were 34 per cent less swine in 
Florida in 1925 than in 1920. Chickens 
were the only branch of live stock which 
showed a real gain during this five-year 
period with an increase of over 37 per 


By C. C. CARR 


cent recorded for the state. 

In 1920 there were 54,005 farms in 
Florida while in 1925 there were 59,217, 
an increase of only 9.6 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the total land in 
farms decreased 1.8 per cent. There 
were 6,046,691 acres in farms in 1920, 
while in 1925 the amount was 5,864,519 
acres. The increase in number of farms 
with the corresponding decrease in acre- 
age is due, of course, to the development 
of trucking, groves and kindred activ- 
ities in South Florida with the decrease 
in large tracts for general farming in 
other sections of the state. 

This adjustment in acreage under pro- 
ductive cultivation shows itself in an- 
other set of figures. The harvested crops 


Hastings and similar productive points 
where the intelligent farmer was put in 
contact with the soil. On the other hand, 
sweet potatoes and yams showed a de- 
crease in both bushels and acreage which 
offset the gain made by white potatoes, 
Peaches decreased in trees and bushels 
harvested. Grapes, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit and pecans showed large 
gains. The activity in the citrus, grape 
and pecan field is shown by the increase 
in trees and vines of bearing age during 
this period. In some instances, especial- 
ly grapefruit, it was over 100 per cent. 

These figures, which are authentic in 
that they are the result of research 
through everything which is available 
from both the national and state goy- 











One of the canals that drain the Everglades. The drainage makes thousands of 
fertile acres available for cultivation. 


in 1919 were from 1,555,615 acres. In 
1924 the harvested crops were from 
1,369,050 acres, a decrease of nearly 12 
per cent. In this half decade, corn, 
peanuts and hay showed a decrease. 
Cotton registered a slight increase in 
bales but a big loss in acreage. Tobacco 
showed a small gain. White potatoes 
showed a good increase in acreage and 
bushels due to intensive farming at 








A field of early vegetables growing on the fertile soil of the 
menutates after drainage 


ernments, prove rather conclusively that 
Florida, despite her remarkable growth 
in population, has been living largely 
out of tin cans. 

Her individual communities _ have 
grown wonderfully by their “tourist” 
appeal, based on climate and the attrac- 
tions they have added to keep the visitor 
interested and happy after he arrives. 
In using the word tourist, I use it in 
the broadest sense to apply to the person 
who is attracted to that particular com- 
munity as a place to visit either as a 
transient or as a permanent settler, 
seeking a better place in which to live 
and prosper. 

These communities have turned the 
trick largely through advertising. Some 
twelve years ago a far-sighted legislator 
in Lake county introduced a bill in the 
state legislature, making it possible for 
any municipality or county to get a 
special state enactment, authorizing it to 
levy-a tax for advertising. The act was 
rather broad in its seope but it has 
proven highly beneficial. 

Under its copious provisions, one 
community after another has _ put 

(Continued on page 31) 
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** Insulated houses are good collateral. Asa fuel 
saver, alone, Celotex is superior to anything we 
know. It is extremely economical in the end.” 


L. M. POOL, President, 
Marine Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans 


This change in building practice 
affects the loans you make today 


HE day of the heat-leaking house is 
past! For it is now practical and 
inexpensive to prevent heat-leaking. Cel- 
otex Insulating Lumber, made from the 
long, tough fibres of cane, supplies the 


insulation needed back of wood, brick 
and stucco exteriors and under plaster, at 
little or no extra building cost. 

It keeps furnace heat from leaking out 
and sun heat from leaking in. It cuts fuel 
bills by about a third. 

Building authorities urge its use. They 
say it is the most important contribution 
ever made to American building practice. 


Many agree that heat-leaking houses are © 


fast becoming obsolete, now that Celotex 
has brought insulation within reach of 
every home. They say that heat-leaking 
houses are fast becoming hard to sell . . . 
hard to rent . . . hard to mortgage. 

In five short years, over 80,000 homes 
have already been built with Celotex . . . 


largely on the advice of architects and 
other building authorities. Production 
has been doubled four times in the past 
two years. Today, The Celotex Company 
produces more insulation used for build- 
ing purposes than all other insulation 
manufacturers combined. 


These facts, alone, challenge your in- 
terest. And they have an important bear- 
ing on the building loans you make today. 


Naturally, houses built with Celotex 
are better collateral. They cost less for 
upkeep . . . suffer less depreciation . 
and sell or rent more readily. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lum- 
ber dealer to tell you more about Celotex. 
Leaders in these lines advise its use. All 
lumber dealers can supply it. 


Have your secretary write for a copy of 
the Celotex Building Book. It explains this 
important matter of house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The interesting skyline of Tacoma, Washington 


TACOMA—DEEP WATER PORT AND 
LUMBER CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


ACOMA is one of the principal ports 

of the Pacifie Coast and its natural 
harbor is rated by the government as 
one of two harbors in the United States 
capable of accommodating ships of any 
draft. 

The municipally-owned Port of Ta- 
coma Piers cover an area of 280 acres, 
being nearly in the form of a square, 
with dimensions of approximately three 
quarters of a mile. 

The port is served by four trans- 
continental railroads directly connected 
to its tracks through the City of Tacoma 
Belt Line Railway without any inter- 
change switching charges in connection 
with all line haul traffic. Over 60 steam- 
ship companies operate to and from 
Tacoma’s harbor. 

Exports and imports for the year 
1925, coastwise vessels excluded, amount- 
ed to 4,364,240 tons with a value of 
$181,738,520. Out of the four trans- 
continental railways serving Tacoma, 
two have terminal shops here and give 
employment to thousands of men. 

Tacoma is to the lumber industry what 
Pittsburgh is to the steel industry or 
Detroit to the automobile industty, and 
has the largest production of fir doors. 
fir veneers, panels and wooden columns 
of any city in the world. In addition 
to this, Tacoma manufactures more 
forest products than any city in America 
and for that reason is known as the 
“Lumber Capital of America.” 

During the year 1925, the Tacoma 
district lumber cut amounted to 1,472,- 
732,360 feet. This enormous quantity 
was shipped to all parts of the civilized 
world. Shingles manufactured in Ta- 
coma district also found a ready market 
all over the earth. 

In the manufacture of doors, Tacoma 
stands preeminent and has the largest 
door manufacturing concern in_ the 
world. The output of doors for 1925 
was 4,507,894. 

Ply wood manufactured in Tacoma 
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By A. H. BANWELL 


is shipped throughout the United 
States and to foreign countries. Ap- 
proximately 72,000,000 feet were man- 
ufactured during 1925 and about 50 
per cent was used locally in the man- 
ufacture of furniture and doors. 

A large industry has grown up in the 
manufacture of crates and _ boxes. 
Hundreds of box shooks are annually 
shipped to canneries, mills, and other 
plants in the United States, but the 
business transacted with foreign con- 
sumers has worked itself into huge pro- 
portions. 

Tacoma factories produce some of the 
finest furniture made anywhere. Daven- 
ports, steel beds, and springs, mattresses, 
and specially constructed tables made 
here will be found in hotels and homes 
the world over. 

The flour mills of the city make more 
flour than any other city west of 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 


In 1925, Tacoma mills manufactured 
1,091,942 barrels of flour which were 
shipped to the Orient and to Atlantic 
and Pacifie Coast cities. This is in 
addition to that manufactured for local 
consumption. 

One-twelfth of the copper used in 
the United States is refined in the Ta- 
coma smelter. The local smelter’s out- 
put includes gold, silver and white 
arsenic, besides chemical by-products. 

An abundant supply of electrical 
power at the lowest rates on the Amer- 
ican continent is what Tacoma offers the 
industrialist. With the completion of 
the first unit of the new 50,000 horse 
power Cushman project, Tocoma has 
added one more accomplishment to the 
splendid progress of its municipal light 
system. The Lake Cushman plant is 
without doubt the greatest hydro-elec- 
trie plant on the continent. 


ASHEVILLE 
‘*The Land of the Sky”’ 


By JOHN DEWEY TOPPING 


N September 31 a survey of the 

banking conditions of Asheville, 
North Carolina revealed the very gratify- 
ing fact that the dollar volume of busi- 
ness has increased 204 per cent since 
1919. This inerease when compared to 
the 261% per cent compiled as the average 
for the entire United States was looked 
upon by bankers in the North Carolina 
city as a favorable indication of the 
actual prosperity being attained in this 
section which has been long known by 
the poetical title of “The Land of the 
Sky.” 


Asheville banks draw a large amount 
of business from the territory around the 
city. Good business in Asheville, there- 
fore, means good business throughout 
Western North Carolina. 

Visible signs of the advance in 
material wealth may be seen in the 
building permits which for the first 
eight months of 1926 totaled $5,382,000, 
an increase of 42 per cent over the same 
period of 1925. Seven hundred resi- 
dences were built inside the rather re 
stricted city limits, and that number was 
probably doubled by the building whieh 
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took place in the suburbs of the city. 

Within the city Asheville has 42,000 
inhabitants. During eight months of 
1926, over 2,000 telephones were in- 
stalled. Over 1,500 new electrie meters 
were put into service during the same 
period, and the use of gas meters in- 
creased nine per cent over the preceding 
year. 

Asheville’s post office during 1926 did 
a record business, the total at the end 
of the first eight months being 22 per 
cent higher than the same period of 1925. 
The 50 largest cities in the United States 
showed an average increase during that 
time of 7.4 per cent. 

The dollar volume of business done by 
the Asheville banks for the period ending 
with September 1926 was $335,602,000. 
In 1925 the total was $235,219,000, an 
increase for 1926 of nearly $100,000,000. 

Asheville has, within the span of a few 
years, risen from the status of a large 
town to the importance of a metropolitan 
city. The city’s traffic and thoroughfare 
system as well as the water and electrical 
service have required a radical revising. 
Skyserapers and towering commercial 
hotels have transformed the business 
district during the last two years. The 
latest improvement is the Grove Arcade 
which, when complete, will be valued at 
nearly $2,000,000 and will cover an en- 
tire city block. A new city hall and 
county building will grace the civie 
center and will cost nearly $2,000,000. 

The power behind the Asheville de- 
velopment is reflected in the enhanced 
prosperity of the whole section. Man- 
ufactured products have increased in 
valuation in less than a decade from 
$3,000,000 to $36,000,000. The surplus 
agricultural products of the mountain 
section sold for $25,000,000 last year 
There is no boom in Western North 
Carolina. The business advancement of 
this section is based upon actual values, 
upon growing professions and industries 
which have laid a solid foundation under 
this skyland city’s brilliant future. 





FLORIDA AS SHE IS 


(Continued from page 29) 
through a “special bill” enabling it to 
charge the tax-payers with community 
growth. This money has been used for 
paid space in magazines and news- 
papers, entertainment such as imported 
bands, athletic fields, and in one in- 
stance, comfort stations. All these have 
added to the growth of the community 
and there has not been a single instance 
where a community or county assessed 
the publicity tax that it has been dis- 
continued. 

This year the Florida communities 
are spending more tax money for ad- 
vertising in one form or another than 
they ever spent before. I ought to know, 
because I am in the advertising business, 
and my company places the paid space 
advertising for more than thirty Florida 
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300% 
INCREASE 


in depositors in six years 


aa 


Here then is a letter written by one banker* 
in a city of 15,000 to another banker in a city 
of 50,000 in answér to pertinent ques- 
tions for 1927’s work. We quote: 


WueEN the writer came to this bank and started 
advertising, the deposits were $750,000 and as a re- 
sult of advertising plus a most efficient office force 
our deposits are now better than $2,000,000. We be- 
lieve that advertising deserves its full share of credit 
for this growth. 


We believe that our advertising has materially aided in 
bringing in new customers, for the number of our 
depositors has increased three hundred per cent. 


Advertising has increased the business of people who 
are already our customers and we believe that it is 
just as important to develop business of present cus- 
tomers as to seek for new. 


During the last six years we have given our advertis- 
ing contracts to the Wm. Elliott Graves organization 
of Chicago. The Graves organization in our opinion 
creates the most pertinent bank advertising avail- 
able. They are able to invest bank advertising with 
more interest, more deposit-building power 
than any we have examined 
and studied.” 


(> Service is doing this kind of constructive work for hun- 
dreds of banks throughout the country. We welcome the 
Opportunity to come into your bank, analyze your problems from 
the inside, Study your opportunities in your community and plan 
with you a comprehensive program for 1927. 













Ws. Etuiotr Graves, Inc., FinaANciaL ADVERTISING 
30 NortH MicHIGAN AVENUE, Cuicaco 


GRAVES SERVICE 


* The name of this banker will be gladly furnished on request — to bank executives. 
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cities or counties. 

The down-curve after the real estate 
speculative period, made these communi- 
ties realize that the basic appeal which 
had been their source of revenue in the 
past would surely continue if they kept 
on in the same constructive manner. 
They know they have something to sell 
and, like the owner of any other good 
product, they want to keep on telling 
the world about. 

But with this rapid population growth 
through advertising and community de- 
velopment, Florida’s agricultural re- 
sources dropped by the wayside. Before 
this thing all started, Florida was a 
typical Southern state, a part of the 
Old South. Her future was before her, 
but it was a future tied with the South 
as a whole, a future destined to be great 
but gradual in its fruition. 

She had cotton fields and corn fields 
in West Florida. She had great cattle 
ranges in control of the cattle barons 
who knew not the extent of their acre- 
age or their herds. She had a citrus 
industry which had emerged from the 
freeze of 1895 when ignorance of the 
game caused most of the losses, and was 
reorganizing on the basis of transplanted 
nursery stock which, properly cared for, 
can grow in any kind of Florida 
weather. 


Much Arable Land Available 
for Farming 

Climate plus advertising and com- 
munity development have been so force- 
ful that the arable land has become a 
vital factor. It is necessary that this 
land be put to use, not only for its po- 
tentiality as a feeding ground for the 
folks in the North who are close to our 
market but for the people we are add- 
ing to our permanent and winter popu- 
lation 

The worth while lands for general 
farming, not including large drainage 
projects such as the Everglades, are 
embraced in an area of 7,000,000 acres. 
About 20 per cent of this 7,000,000 acres 
is now under cultivation. But the eo- 
ordination of reforestation of other acre- 
age in the state which could be culti- 
vated but should be reforested, plus the 
rich acreage in the drainage projects, 
gives a total of more than 20,000,000 
acres which might be utilized. 

General farming in Florida has 
slumped. It needs now to be picked 
up. The inereased wealth of the 
state, aided by a gasoline tax which 
helps all sections of Florida regardless 
of whether the gasoline is burned up in 
a populous South Florida city or a 
sparsely settled West Florida county, 
has made for good roads. 

The farmer of today anywhere in Flo- 
rida is likely to be on or close to a fine 
highway. His product, whether it be 
corn, cotton, hay, potatoes, celery or 
citrus fruit, ean be easily marketed. If 
he lives in that portion of the state 
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devoted to general farming, he need not 
feel that he is “forty miles from no- 
where.” 

The same general principles of farm- 
ing which he applies to his farm in 
Illinois or Indiana, provided they are 
business principles, will fit a Florida 
farm in that section devoted to general 
agriculture. Moreover, farm land in 
that portion of West Florida to which 
this refers is cheaper than land in the 
Middle West. 

In many cases, farm lands now avail- 
able are what we know as “cut-over” 
timber lands. The owners are un- 
determined whether to let the small 
pines grow to a point where they can be 
drawn for turpentine or whether to let 
them be cleared and sold at a cheap 
price for farm land. 





SUMMING up the storm, I 

believe it is safe to say that 
it has not injured Florida eco- 
nomically to an extent that will 
at all retard her progress. 

One assurance Florida has is 
that her storms come only in 
September and October. The 
winter season is never affected. 

The effect on Miami and the 
lower East Coast from a finan- 
cial standpoint has been a stim- 


ulus. The storm came following 
a summer of real estate depres- 
sion while money was tight and 


business was quiet. Today, on 
the lower East Coast every form 
of activity is at its height. 
Miami will be ready to care 
for her winter visitors and those 
who come will have difficulty in 
finding evidences of the storm. 
—The Author 





The lumber industry in Florida has 
reached one of its peaks and is now 
declining. Reforestation will bring it 
back, but my own opinion is that this 
is the time for agriculture to step in 
and claim it. If I were a farmer, 
trained in general farming, I would 
catch one of these big lumber companies 
on the rebound and make a real trade 
with them whereby I would own a bunch 
of their acreage based on their re- 
forestation values. Then I’d farm it 
instead of letting the pines grow. 


Horticulture Has Made Big Strides 
in Recent Years 
Horticulture and trucking have grown 
in Florida during this period of popula- 
tion increase, but the growth has been 
nothing like what it will be. There is, 
of course, a limit to the acreage which 


may be profitably devoted to the pro- 
duction of ‘horticulture and truck crops, 
This acreage is located in the southern 
part of the state. But the intensive 
farmer can find a wonderful opportu- 
nity in any of these South Florida coun- 
ties if he wishes to engage in the truck- 
ing, grape or citrus business. 

There is not only the rapidly growing 
market in Florida, but there is available 
the northern winter market, which Flo- 
rida ean reach with her truck and fruits 
before any of the other southern states 
are into production. 

The poultry business is just coming 
into its own. A number of large poul- 
try projects are under way now. With- 
in the next three years, Florida will have 
several colonies similar to that in Peta- 
luma, California. There is a market 
in Florida for all the chickens and eggs 
these poultry farms can produce. 

The dairy business is likewise on the 
verge of a tremendous expansion. Flo- 
rida now ships in dairy products by the 
trainload, whereas a dairy operated in 
Florida along scientific lines will sueceed 
as well as one maintained in New York 
state. 

Florida has untold wealth ahead of 
her in the rich Everglades section in- 
cluded in the drainage project. The cost 
of reclaiming this land will run into 
enormous figures, but thinking people 
believe it will be worth the expense. 

The Everglades drainage district is a 
vast territory around Lake Okeechobee. 
The present plan provides five drainage 
canals which extend from the lake to 
the Atlantic. Only one of these, the 
St. Lucie canal, is now earrying water 
from Lake Okeechobee to the ocean. The 
other four canals, which are south of 
the St. Lucie canal, are taxed to their 
capacity to drain the territory through 
which they flow between the lake and 
the ocean. 

The vast territory north of Lake 
Okeechobee which drains into the lake, 
empties in during the rainy season eight 
times as much water as is possible to 
take out through the St. Lucie canal. 
This caused a serious condition during 
the past summer which was exceptionally 
rainy. 

The solution which engineers have for 
the drainage problem in the Everglades 
is to ultimately build a ship canal from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico via 
Lake Okeechobee. Another solution is 
to widen and deepen the existing canals 
from their present to their theoretical 
depth. 

So far, Florida has made no bid for 
manufacturing industries. The United 
States Department of Commerce has 
just made available the annual statistics 
of manufacturers for 1925. This shows 
that Florida had 1,867 manufacturing 
establishments in 1925 as against 1,720 
in 1921. The value of manufactured 
products in 1921 was $145,820,579. The 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Not a comma to change 


When the time arrived for formulating the sales policy 
of the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Company for 
1926-1927, we consulted our factory organization, 


salesmen, wholesale distributors and retailers. 


“Why make any change?” they said. “The present 
policy is wholly satisfactory.” 


So the policy of 1925--1926 was continued for an 


other year, without change of a comma. 


The Atwater Kent sales policy, like Atwater Kent 
Radio, is stabilized. 



































Atwater Kent Manuracturine Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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APPLYING SIX TEST QUESTIONS TO A 
TYPICAL BOND HOLDING 


Income 


6.046 
5.026; 
5.026 


§9°; 


7-31-26 


Yearly average 


BOND INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 13) 

Thus far mueh valuable educational 
material concerning the theory of invest- 
ment 
public. 


has been made available to the 
But the time has arrived when 
it is not enough to repeat such genera} 
terms as “safety of principal,” “chance 
for appreciation” and the like. 

That the many thousands of new in- 
vestors should lack a specific and definite 
standard for measuring their bond in 
vestments is, on the whole, not surpris- 
ing. But that American bankers should 
so generally tolerate the lack of the 
facts needed for proper analysis and 


well-founded judgement concerning their” 


bond investment accounts is much more 
difficult to explain—let alone, to justify. 

If we take purely hypothetical bond 
investment two banks, as 
analyzed in this manner, the value of 
this standard of measurement 

Superficially, Bank A’s bond invest- 
ment account might satisfactory 


accounts of 


is seen 


seem 


enough. But when it is compared with 


Profit and Loss 


(See questions in accompanying article) 


2) (3 


Total Cash 
: Income 
Realized 1+2 


70°; 5.34% 


+11 


6.026, 


+6 


6 


») « 
“) .o 


was $8,060 
Meanwhile, 
grown. through 
$106,760, B's 
fund has, over the same period, in- 
creased to $109,000. 


These two hypothetical bond invest- 


come for the two years 
against $5,720 for A. 
though A’s fund has 
accumulated profits to 


ment accounts are by no means unfair 
examples of the varying degrees of 
efficeney with which the aggregate 
$5,000,000,000 bond investment account 
of Ameriean banks is being handled each 
day, to say nothing of the even larger 
bond investment aceount of 
individual American investors. It is no 
exaggeration to say that probably not 
more than one out of 500 institutional 
or individual investors has these 
portant facts about his bond investments. 


aggregate 


To the banker, such knowledge is a 
necessity, if he is to make intelligent com- 
parisons of his own with other bond- 
holding institutions, and of one year’s 
operations with another. 

Furthermore, without the essential 
facts here enumerated, the banker can- 


BANK A 


No.3 
6.00% 
5.44% 


No. 4 
-|-3.90% 
-|-2.86% 


No.5 
-' -3.90% 


- -6.76% 


No. 6 
9.90% 
8.19% 


BANK B 


-|-2.00% 


-|-1.75% 


1924 


1925 


6.18% 


6.25% 


that of Bank B, its relatively inferior 
management becomes plain. Not only 
has Bank B secured during both years 
a superior cash income (6.18%, as against 
5.26%, or, on a $100,000 fund in each 
ease $6,185 against $5,260), but due to 
better average realized profits ($1,875 
against $460), B’s average total cash in- 


8.10% 
8.00% 


- -4.00% 
- -5.00% 


- -4.00% 
-|-9.00% 


12.10% 
11.50% 


not properly answer the questions of 
his actual and prospective trust account 
clients. For, after all, the physical 
sufety of the client’s securities is in most 
certain enough, but what the 
client wishes to know is just how effee- 
tive the investment judgment .of the 
banker has actually proved in the past. 


cases 


58 +11 


(4) (5) 6 
Unrealized 
Profit and Loss 
on Market Value 
Annually 


Accumulated 
Profit and Loss 
Unrealized 
Since Cost 


Annual 
Earnings 


58°; 16.92°, 


+17 .70% 12.14% 


36% 2.68% 


7.87% 10.35% 


8&.67° 


( 


5.87% 
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BANKER PRAISES 
MERCHANT 


In a memorial serviee at the Sunday 
Evening Club of Chicago for John G. 
Shedd, the late president of Marshall 
Field and Company, David R. Forgan, 
vice chairman of the board of directors 
of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, said this: 

“As I knew him, he was the outstand- 
ing example of what an American busi- 
ness man ought to be. He was honor 
ably suecessful, courageously enterpris- 
ing, optimistically tenacious, cheerfully 
encouraging to others, humanly ap- 
proachable, and friendly to his associates, 
public spirited, patriotic and generous 
to causes in which he believed.” 


INSURANCE MEN CONFER 
ON ADVERTISING 


About 70 members attended the insur- 
ance advertising conference in Detroit 
late in October. The two big problems 
before the conference were pointed out 
by the president W. Warren Ellis, man- 
ager of sales promotion for the Commer- 
cial Union Assurance Co., as being: How 
to make the material brought out at 
group sessions of real benefit to agents 
and how to solve the question of public 
relations. 

The keynote of the conference, 
“Helping Our Agents Sell” was sug 
gested by C. Rickert, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit. Among 
other things, he said: “To the average 
agent, advertising is just advertising, but 
to the agent who uses it as a motivating 
force in his business, it is a genuine aid 
to salesmanship.” 
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eve is only TODAY 


. Inwhich to make your WILL — 
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G Tomorrows are but promises and what they bring 
forth depends entirely upon the preparation YOU 
make today. The making of a will is not a hardship, 
not expensive or even bothersome —TODAY lack of 


i - a will is inexcusable. The time to insure YOUR 
‘ | | "ag family’s happiness is when everything looks bright 


Ee 


t 


and promising. 


Q There is a shadow which hangs over every family 
not ‘protected by a proper will—this thought should 
make EVERY man THINK. 


G No family is immune to a disappointing future— 
even to dire want, unless they enjoy the protection of 
a carefully prepared will. 


Q@ An important obligation of this company is to func- 
tion in the administration of wills and estates to the 
end that the wishes of the maker are fulfilled. 


Q Repetition—but just as true as ever— 


A 


V 
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Q “Nine out of every ten estates are dissipated within 


Q You can make an appointment with a Trust Officer 
today. 


FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


147 W :- CONGRESS ST - 
DETROIT, MICH. 


This Will Pull— 


“I Made My Will Today” 


“Had I known the position in 
which I would have placed 
you, should anything have 
happened to me, I would 
have made it long ago.” 


and so did several other 
advertisements we have 
run recently. Your re- 
quest, on bank or trust 


company stationery, will 
bring a complete set of 
proofs. Address: 


E. H. McINTOSH, 


Publicity Director 


Qyis20d— 
G5L 
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CHICAGO COTTON 
TRADING 


(Continued from page 18) 

Cotton is the nation’s biggest money 
crop. Exeept for it our trade balance 
would have been on the red side of the 
ledger for many years. Moreover, for 
the three years prior to last year, the 
value of exported cotton represented 
58 per cent of the value of our agri- 
cultural exports which included. wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, hogs and hog 
products, and cattle and cattle products. 

The cotton crop in recent years has had 
a value of about $1,500,000,000, prae- 
tically half of which has been sold for 
export, bringing to this country 
$750,000,000 from foreign consumers. 

Every pound moves into commercial 
channels. So dealers must have hedging 
privileges. With half the crop going 
for export, it means hedging two o- three 
times as compared with that portion of 
the crop used at home. Hence there is 
great need for adequate future trading 
facilities, and the facilities for future 
trading and hedging at Chicago have 
proved exceptionally attractive to the 
eotton trade, which accounts for the 
market’s growth. 

The cotton crop furnishes legitimate 
opportunities for future trading to an 
extent which vastly exceeds the require- 
ments of all the grains combined that are 
traded in for future delivery. 

That fact was shown in the rapid 
development of the New York cotton 
exchange and the New Orleans cotton 
exchange. Chicago’s opportunity is 
even greater because it has the largest 
commodity trading organization in ex- 











JOHN A. BUNNELL 
President, Chicago Board of Trade 


istence. A futures market can only be 
successfully maintained where there is a 
large local trading organization. Ex- 
perts declare the Chicago cotton market 
has an opportunity such as no market in 
the world has ever had before. 

A new impetus was given the market 
a few months ago. The exchange 
adopted a rule providing for trading in 
50-bale contracts. This is common in 
foreign exchanges but has never been 
adopted by New York or New Orleans. 
Chicago adopted the plan after numerous 
requests from the Southwest. Fifty 
bales of cotton represent in money value 
in an ordinary year, about what 5,000 
bushels of wheat would represent. While 
the holder of grain in lots as low as 
1,000 bushels was accorded hedging 
facilities, the cotton man with 50 bales, 


High Lights in Chicago Cotton Contracts 


MINIMUM CONTRACT: 
pounds. 
HOURS OF TRADING: 


30 bales or approximately 25,000 


9 A. M. to 2 P. M. Chicago Time. 


(Saturday 9 A. M. to 12 noon.) 
COMMISSIONS: For non-members $12.50 for the round turn 
(buying and selling) when cotton is 25 cents a pound or 


less. 


When cotton is more than 25 cents a pound, a 


slightly higher rate of commission is charged. Com- 
missions for members are one-half the non-member rates. 
QUOTATIONS: Quotations are in cents and hundredths of a 
cent a pound. Each one one-hundredth of a cent a 
pound on a 50-bale contract equals $2.50. 
FLUCTUATIONS: Limited to 200 points in one day, 
POINT OF DELIVERY: Houston-Galveston area. 


TOTAL WAREHOUSE CAPACITY: 


bales, 


In excess of 1,500,000 


PROTECTION: Large stocks of cotton on hand at the Houston- 
Galveston basin serve as protection for both buyer and 


seller. 


HANDLING CHARGES: At Houston and Galveston handling 
charges on cotton are very reasonable and as low as such 
services can be secured in the United States. 


the equivalent of 5,000 bushels of wheat, 
did not have such facilities. The trad- 
ing unit had been 100 bales. 

From the standpoint of fairness alone, 
it appeared that the cotton people should 
be given an opportunity for hedging in 
quantities of 50 bales, which make a 
small carload. The move met with 
universal praise. 

While the 50-bale contract has aided 
the growth of the market, it is the 
basically-sound delivery provision that 
has accounted for the market’s real 
growth. 

The star of King Cotton’s empire has 
been shifting westward. America’s 
exportable surplus now comes chiefly 
from the area west of the Mississippi. 
For the 1924-1925 season, our exports 
were estimated at 8,000,000 bales, some 
6,400,000 of which were shipped from 
eight gulf ports, the three leaders being 
Galveston, Houston and New Orleans. 
More than two-thirds of this whole 
amount was sent from Galveston and 
Houston, which together, comprise the 
biggest export point in the world. 

Trading in cotton, with Houston and 
Galveston deliveries, is advantageous to 
business of the two districts, and has 
been a commercial link steadily drawing 
into friendly business association the 
men of Chicago and those progressive 
interests of the Southwest. 

Houston and Galveston both have 
grain elevators and both look forward 
to the development of grain export. 

Vast quantities of cotton always held 
in store in the two Texas ports serve as 
protection to the interests of both 
buyer and seller in the futures market 
without undue expense. 

Such stocks of cotton are always 
essential to the proper functioning of a 
futures market and one having southern 
delivery, as Chicago has, obtains this 
advantage without the unnecessary ex- 
pense of freight, insurance and storage 
required to maintain, artificially, a stock 
of cotton for the protection of futures 
contracts. 

The use of single bale warehouse re- 
ceipts enables the receiver of cotton on 
Chieago contract to make selection with 
the least trouble or expense. The re- 
quirement that high density bales shall 
be delivered or allowances made, enables 
the receiver to know that his cotton will 
be in proper condition for export without 
additional expense for compression. 

The concentration privileges of Hous 
ton and Galveston on cotton, work 
directly to the advantage of the receiver 
on Chicago contracts. The requirement 
that inbound freight bills shall accom- 
pany the cotton is likewise an advantage 
to the receiver. It enables him to make 
shipments at minimum rates of freight. 

Chicago’s market functions under the 
United States Cotton Futures Act. All 
cotton intended for delivery on futures 
contracts is classified by boards of cotton 
examiners maintained by the department 
of agriculture. 
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Inspection on cotton intended for de- 
livery on future contracts is done under 
the inspection bureau maintained by the 
Chicago Board of Trade at Houston and 
Galveston. This inspection guarantees 
the impartial sampling and handling of 
cotton by disinterested persons. Cotton 
shippers of Houston and Galveston have 
found it convenient to use their local 
inspection bureau even though the 
cotton might be destined for delivery at 
New York or New Orleans. Through 
having the cotton certificated locally, the 
risk of rejection at a distant point is 
avoided. This is an advantage to those 
intending to make delivery away from 
home. 3 

Trading in cotton at Chicago is a 
distinet step forward in the development 
of the cotton marketing machinery of the 
United States. Cotton is gaining friends 
in sections where attention formerly was 
centered in grain alone. This new in- 
terest serves to broaden and make liquid 
the cotton market. It inereases the 
total volume of business and thus tends 
to stabilize the price of the commodity. 

Bankers of Chicago and the South- 
west have taken an intense interest in 
the new market from the very outset, and 
on several occasions have sent delega 
tions back and forth to aid the project 

Looking at the matter from a cold 
business standpoint, it is safe to say 
the Chieago cotton market is destined to 
rise to great heights in the world of 
commerce. 


FLORIDA AS SHE IS 


(Continued from page 32) 
value of these products in 1925 was 
$280,326,401. 

Florida’s growth from the standpoint 
of railroad expansion and public utilities 
during the past two years has been phe- 
nomenal. In 1926 the railroads are 
spending $150,000,000 for extensions 
and improvements. This work ecompre- 
hends 653 miles of new trackage. 

Public utilities, ineluding electric 
power, light, gas, water works, street 
railways, and interurban are spending 
$61,059,000. 

Highway and bridge construction is 
$30,000,000. Building construction for 
the first nine months of 1926 was $192.- 


743,015, and port development and | 
harbor improvement total $42,000,000. | 


In brief, practically a half million 
dollars is being expended this year on 
these permanent improvements. Thus 
it will be seen that big business believes 
in Florida and its future. 

The thing just ahead of us is to sell 
the American farmer on the possiblities 
of Florida’s agriculture. The state will 
continue to grow rapidly as a winter 
home and place of permanent residence. 
It will take its place as one of the great 
agricultural states in the Union just as 
quickly as its undeveloped resources are 
fully realized by those who wiil build 
its agricultural background. 








An Enlarged 


Investment Service 


The Continental and Commercial 
Company unites in one organization 
both the former Bond Department 
of the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank and the 
Continental and Commercial Secur- - 
ities Company. All of the stock of 
this Company is owned by the stock- 
holders of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank and its 
directorate is composed of officers 
and directors of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks. The Company is 
engaged in underwriting, wholesal- 
ingand retailing investment securities 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
208 S. LaSalle Street 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Oregon Forests Supply 
Lumber Markets of World 


HE Columbia and Willamette rivers are 
the natural arteries for the greatest activ- 


ities in lumbering operations. 


The logs and 


timbers are handled on these streams in rafts 
and the larger part of the cut will in the 
future find its way to domestic and foreign 


markets via deep sea routes. 


The heavy cut 


of the future will be in Oregon, and the 
potentialities of this state present the strong- 
est appeal to the operator in regions that are 
about depleted. Many Southern lumbermen 
are seeking locations in this district. 

About 71 per cent of all the labor em- 
ployed in the State of Oregon is engaged in 


the lumber industry. 


This bank handles the financial affairs of 
many individuals and corporations engaged 
in the various activities of the great industry 
that is converting Oregon forests into mer- 


chantable products, 


and is well equipped 


through experience to serve others. 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


One of the industrial advertisements of the Portland bank that grew because it helped the 
business of the community with publicity like this 


BANK ADVERTISING AIDS 
LOCAL INDUSTRY 


(Coutinued from 


page 25) 
demonstrated the pulling power of 
community products’ advertising. 

We have endeavored to instill in the 
public mind an appreciation for its own 
The more 
this mind grasps the significance of its 
own city and hinterland the better type 
of citizenry it becomes. It is surprising 
often, what insufficient knowledge many 
successful men their 
own immediate territory. 

The man in nowadays is 
frequently so with his 
problems that he does not find time te 
inquire about the business of Mr. Jones 
who, perhaps, has the office next door. 
But when he can read the predigested 
truth of Jones’ industry, 
keener understanding of his neighbor 
and of his community in general. 

One of the big advantages of our 
advertising is that it kills two birds with 
one stone. Most advertising is able to 
achieve but one purpose at a_ time, 
notably, gaitling favor by directing copy 
straight at the bank. But our several 
series of products advertisements did 
more than that. In addition to advanc- 


resources and manufactures. 


business have of 


industry 


absorbed own 


he possesses a 


ing confidence for the Northwestern 
National Bank, it actually aided in a 
material way to exploit business in our 
surrounding  tervitory 
derive our clientele. 
In fact, industries 
inquiries, and later, orders, the result of 
our advertising. Of time 
our advertisements brought inquiries, we 
either a friendship — or 
strengthened a existing 
Lt is upon such confidences that financial 
institutions are erected and maintained. 


from which we 


many received 


course, every 


nade new 


formerly one. 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


23) 


(Continued from page 


1 bank institutions to the public. 
Tuesday, January 18, will be known 
as National Budget Day for the purpose 
of advoeating the importance of operat- 
ing personal and family finances on the 
budget plan. 
will be Na- 
tional Life Insurance Day to diseuss the 
value of protection of loved ones by life 
insurance. 


Wednesday, January 19, 


Thursday, January 20, will be Own 
Your Home Day, emphasizing the idea 
involved in this phrase. 

Friday, January 21, 


will be National 


for DECEMBER, 1926 


Safe Investment Day for the purpose 
of advocating the 
dividual savings, 

Saturday, January 22, will be Na. 
tional Pay Bills Promptly Day to bring 
forth the merits of an established credit. 

Sunday, January 23, will be National 
Share With Others Day to emphasize 
the importance of sharing 
sources with worthy It will be 
from this that every day of this 
week emphasizes either directly or in- 
directly, the services in which financial 
institutions are interested. 


conservation of in 


one’s re- 
Causes, 


seen 


Bankers are more and more coming 


to work together on constructive 
munity projects, especially if these have 
a close relation to their business. Their 
experience in connection with liberty 
loan drives and other community efforts 
put them in a position to move forward 
together as leaders in a program such 


com- 


Adolph Lewisohn, New York Capitalist—Phil- 
anthropist, Chairman of National Thrift Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. 


as that of the National Thrift Con- 
mittee. 

It is well known that this project not 
only has the endorsement of the Amer: 
ican Bankers Association which is one 
of the large number of cooperating na- 
tional organizations but it is also strong: 
ly endorsed by many prominent bankers, 
including such men as President Calvin 
Coolidge, Walter W. Head, William E. 
Knox, H. Richard, J. H. Puelicher, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon and other prominent 
officials such as Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, Postmaster-General New, ex 
Seeretary of State Hughes and many 
others. 

Bankers are also in a position by ¢o- 
operating in this movement, to protect 
the people by giving them the best pos- 
sible advice on thrift and against thrift- 
less, wild-cat schemes. It is well known 
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that 44,000,000 people, two fifths of our 
population, are gainfully employed in 
the United States, earning more than 
$70,000,000 annually. 

The management of the expenditure 
of this enormous amount is the most 
important business in America. 

Never before in the history of the 
world have the individuals of any nation 
had so much money per capita to use 
in a constructive or unconstructive way. 
Never in history, therefore, has there 
been the need for a universal message 
which will help these millions of individ- 
uals have a right attitude toward their 
resources. When it is estimated that 
upward of ten billion dollars is wasted 
annually of which more than a_ billion 
disappears in foolish — speculation 
schemes, it can be seen how fnportant 
it is that something definite be done. 

In the National Thrift Week cam- 
paign, the bankers have in effect a 
nation-wide publicity and advertising 
program handed out to them on a silver 
platter. Because of the fact that this is 
carried on under the auspices of the 
National Thrift Committee, a philan- 
thropie undertaking, it has possibility 
of being even more effective than it 
would be if promoted simply by the 
bankers themselves. 

Of course, it is expected that all in- 
stitutions, including bankers receiving 
benefit from this enterprise will not be 
willing to accept something for nothing 
and consequently that bankers will be 
vlad to cooperate in financing, and mak- 
ing more certain of success, the projects 
of local committees. , 

There are several reasons why, in a 
local community, all of the banks should 
unite in promoting their share of the 
project. It is a matter that concerns 
all banks and all the citizens of a com- 
munity. To be most successful, the pro- 
gram must be put upon a_ broader 
basis than the advantage of any partieu- 
lar group of bankers or any particular 
¢lass of the community. 

Through the endorsement of the com- 
bined banking resources, the cooperation 
of other eivie and industrial organiza- 
tions can be more generally secured. 

The larger the number of banking 
organizations participating, the smaller 
will be the per capita expense and the 
larger the results. In fact, since all 
bankers will be benefitted to some ex- 
tent, all should cooperate. 


NOVEL TRAVEL BOOKLET 


A booklet just issued by the Cleveland 
Trust Company to advertise its travel 
department shows how that institution 
is overcoming the disinterest which so 
many recipients of circular 





matter 


evidence. This booklet is artistically 
bound with an illustrated cover by 
Julin Flory. It is ealled “A Shop of | 
Strangest Merchandise,’ 
by Charles S. Brooks. 


and is written 
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"Round The World And, Back 


| To You— Pleased Customers! 





American 
BANKERS 


AB A Association 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


heques 


—Sell your customers A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques 


to take along on trips, week-end or ‘round the 
world— 


—And on their return you will have customers 
all the more pleased by your service and full of 
respect for your good judgment. 


Write us for literature, information and sug- 
gestions on how your bank can benefit, both in 


good-will and profits, by the sale of “Travel 
Money.” 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS T RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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COUNTRY BANKS NEED TO BECOME 
FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBERS 


Advantages to the bank and to the community— 
Common objections to membership not well founded 


Member, Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 


S a member of the Federal Reserve 

Board, nothing has given me as 
much concern as the relation of the 
country banker to the federal reserve 
bank, and my one regret is that so 
few country bankers have availed them- 
selves of the privilege and opportunity 
of becoming members. 

The reserve banks were not created to 
make money either for themselves or 
for member banks beyond the six per 
cent interest on money invested in 
capital stock. The system was designed 
to be an aid to agriculture, industry, and 
commerce. 

The law permits the federal reserve 
banks to perform certain services for 
member banks without charge because 
it was believed that the reserve banks 
eould reduce the costs of performing 
these services, and I can tell you that 
the services now rendered are performed 
at a saving in cost that is far greater 
than was originally anticipated. The 
cost of the collection of checks, transfer 
of funds, and handling of currency is 
only a small percentage of what those 


By GEORGE R. JAMES 


functions cost when performed by indi- 
vidual banks. 

The major earnings of the federal 
reserve banks arise out of the interest 
charged member banks when they 
borrow. Earnings are increased or di- 
minished as the requirements of the 
member banks dictate. The facilities 
of the federal reserve banks are avail- 
able for the smallest and for the largest 
member banks on exactly the same terms 
and conditions. 

A good part of my time has recently 
been spent in a study of why so many 
banks do not belong to the Federal Re- 
serve System, but I am still unable to 
get anything like a satisfactory answer. 
The fact is, when I sum up the replies 
I have seen or heard, I reach the con- 
clusion that alibis and exeuses have 
been offered in lieu of reasons. 

It appears to me that a good many 
bankers have the habit of looking at 
everything through a pair of spectacles 
with the dollar sign on one lens and the 
personal pronoun “I” on the other. 
Their vision is both narrow and dis- 


torted dnd this may account for the 
attempt so many people make to go 
through life on the principle: “How 
much can I get and how little can I 
give?” 

One of the popular answers to the 
inquiry as to why nonmember banks 
do not join has been that the System 
does not pay interest on reserve deposits, 
whereas, by keeping reserves with a city 
correspondent bank, they do receive in- 
terest on balances. 

My good friend Dr. Tait Butler once 
said that the greatest agricultural im- 
plement ever invented was a lead pencil. 
So, to a banker who springs that sort 
of an answer as his reason for not 
joining the Federal Reserve System, I 
offer the suggestion that he get himself 
a supply of lead pencils to use in 
analyzing his own affairs. 

I could go into details in explaining to 
you just why this suggestion is offered, 
but I will only say that the city banks 
require “commensurate balances” and 
there are mighty few of them but what 
make a profit out of the country bank’s 


HE Federal Reserve Board is the supervisory and 


governing body of the system. 


It is composed of 


eight members; two members, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. are 
members ex-officio and the other six members are 
appointed by the President for terms of 10 years each. 
The President, in selecting the six appointive members, 
is required to have due regard to the financial, agri- 


cultural. 


industrial and commercial interests and the 


geographical divisions of the country, and no two 
appointive members may be from the same Federal 


reserve district. 


Many specific grants of authority are conferred upon the Board, 
such as the power to require the writing off of doubtful or 
worthless assets of the Federal Reserve Banks, to 

remove for cause any officer or director of a reserve 


D. R. CRISSINGER, 
Governor of the 
Federal Reserve 
Board. 


bank, and many other important powers in con- 
nection with the organization and operations of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 
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aecounts which they handle. 

Experience has shown that member 
banks borrow from reserve banks almost 
entirely for the purpose of replenishing 
their required reserve balances and the 
moment their balances at the reserve 
banks are in excess of the legal require- 
ments, the excess is immediately used to 
retire the borrowings. 

If you will notice the “Report of Con- 
dition of the Federal Reserve Banks” 
published weekly in the leading news- 
papers of the country, you will find that 
the item listed in the assets as “Total 
Bills Discounted” very closely approxi- 
mates the amount of the item listed in 
the liabilities as “Deferred Availability 
Items.” In other words, the direct bor- 
rowings of member banks, except for 
infrequent peak periods, offset the 
“float.” 

A reason frequently offered by coun- 
try bankers in the South is that they are 
denied the right to charge exchange 
when remitting for checks. One so- 
called banker asked in my presence on 
one oceasion “What right has the Fed- 
eral Reserve System t deny my bank 
the right to charge exchange?’ To this 
I very promptly answered by asking 
him the question, “What right have you 
to deduct anything when paying a eus- 
tomer’s check that is presented either 
over the counter or through a federal 
reserve bank?” 


Federal Reserve Banks Absorb 
Important Costs 


It is true that in the old days prior 
to the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System is was necessary for banks, 
in order to pay their customers’ checks 
when the payee of the check lived at a 
distant point, either to ship the ecur- 
rency or else maintain balances with 
correspondent banks against which they 
could draw. Of course, in either ease, 
this costs money, and the banks were en- 
titled to collect for the service. 

But with the coming of the Federal 
Reserve System, this situation changed. 
The cost of shipping currency is ab- 
sorbed by the reserve bank, and it is not 
only less expensive but it is safer and 
more convenient for a bank to pay the 
checks of its customer when they are 
presented through a reserve bank than 
when presented by the eustomer at the 
teller’s window. 

Anyhow, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has settled the question 
and has established the “right,” once 
and for all, of the requirement that 
member banks shall remit at par for 
all checks sent for collection through the 
reserve banks. Furthermore, this right 
and principle has been recognized by 
90 per cent of all banks in the United 
States. 

It seems quite possible that some 
country: banks have been kept out of 
the Federal Reserve System because they 
did not want to disrupt their relation- 





Small wonder they 


make such beautiful 


fabrics at 


MAY FLOWER 
MILLS 


The exterior appearance of a plant is a guide to what 
may be expected of its product. 


There is a trimness about the Mayflower Mills that 
gives an immediate—and accurate—impression of 
efficiency and vigor. : 


The plant itself adjoins a small town of unusually 
appealing character. Its trees and lawns, its well laid- 
out streets and the attractive architecture of its homes 
and buildings make it difficult to reconcile it with the 
average mental picture of an industrial community. 


It seems impossible that a mill so pleasing to the eye 
and surrounded by every symbol of contented work- 
ers should do otherwise than weave the beautiful fab- 
rics that have made the products of Mayflower Mills 
known for their excellence. 


We are proud of our opportunity as Engineers to 
share in the development of this outstanding mill. 


If you have in mind the construction of a factory or 
mill, a member of this organization will be glad to dis- 
cuss your problem at your convenience. Meanwhile, it 
will be worth your while to write for a copy of one or 
all of these books:—‘“‘Factories for the Future”, “Picks 
to the Minute” on the Textile Industry; “Content- 
ment under Roof” on community development, and 
“On the Subject of Power”. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville ~ Chattanooga 
South Carolina , ™ Tennessee 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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ship with their city correspondents. The 
chances are that the relationship has 





been and is most pleasant and in the 
main satisfying, but, as I see it, join- 





ing the Federal Reserve System does 
not mean that this relationship should 
be broken—not by any means. It would 
make a the the 
relationship and a change which, in my 
opinion, can and should be of advantage 
to both parties. 






change in nature of 







Undoubtedly, the city correspondent 
bank can and will find a way for render- 
ing a service that will fully justify the 
country bank in earrving a balance. | 
do not for a minute advocate cutting out 
the city correspondent, but I do urge 
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We know why people save. 


When vou display National Service Bureau thrift 
posters on your building or in your window you are 
using an accepted media for getting new business. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


WANTED: An experienced New Business 
Man as a traveling sales representative 
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member, 


Vice Governor 


EDMUND PLATT 
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Assistant Secretary 


J. €. NOELL 


Chief, Division of 
Federal Reserve Ls-u 
and Redemption 


L. G. COPELAND 


Chief, Division of 


Bank Operations 
FE. L. SMEAD 





Chief, 
Curreney Division 
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Fiscal Agent 
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A graphic presentation of the Federal Reserve Board officers and their responsibilities 


the country banker to make available 
for his community every facility the 
government provides as an aid to the 
business of the country. 

It seems to me most deplorable that 
such a large proportion of our people 
should be denied the financial protection 
and benefits created for them by the 
government, simply because a 
group of socalled bankers are asleep on 
the job. 


large 


Already the Atlanta Constitution, one 
of the great newspapers of the South, 
is discussing the urgency of foreing by 
law all commercial banking institutions 
into a national federal 
supervision. 


system under 





Posters that Sell Thrift 


Millions of people each day are spoken to by National 
Service Bureau thrift posters. 
—a lithography plant—an artist with a definite idea 
—an organization of skilled and experienced New 


Back of each poster 


. New York City 
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Every state bank with requisite cap 
italization and proper management is 
not only entitled to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System but has been 
and is constantly being invited to join. 

I wonder what will happen when the 
depositing customers begin to study the 
situation and to ask questions? I do 
not for one moment mean to say that 
being a member guarantees deposits, nor 
does it insure the public and the depos 
itors against dishonest or incompetent 
banking, but I do that when a 
bank member of the Federal Re- 
serve System and its business is con- 
ducted within the limitations and 
restrictions laid down by the law and the 
rules and regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, That Bank Cannot Fail. 

There have been a great many bank 
failures in the United States during the 
past few years. A small percentage of 
them—and a small percentage only- 
have been members of the Federal Re 
serve System, but not one single one 
of them failed that had lived up to the 
letter and spirit of the law and the 
rules and regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


say 


Is a 


Federal Reserve Members Make 
More Profit 

A very careful analysis of the earn- 
ings of the something like 30,000 banks 
in the United States shows that the 
member banks that live up to the letter 
and the spirit of the law and the rules 
and regulations relating to the Federal 
Reserve System make more money on 
the capital invested than do those banks 
on the average that are not members. 

As a result of my study of this prob 
lem I am willing to say that it is my 
judgment that if and when a 
mercial bank finds out that it cannot 
make money for its stockholders as a 
member in good standing of the Federal] 
Reserve System, then the best thing 
that bank can do in the interest of its 
depositors, its stockholders and its com- 
munity is to liquidate and get out of 
the way, for certainly there are too many 
banks for the business now available. 


coli- 


Let me urge you to look upon the law 
and the rules and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board not as _ restrictive 
measures, intended to harass and handi- 
cap, but as a standard of good banking, 
for, after all, that is exactly what they 
are. 

It may seem to the nonmember coun 
try banker that the requirements of the 
reserve banks, relative to the paper that 
is to be discounted, are difficult to meet, 
but let me assure you that is not the 
case. 

It is like it was when I began to rea!- 
ize that if I was to keep peace in my 
family I would have to buy an auto- 
mobile. I just hated to give up my 
horses, and then, too, I feared I never 
would be able to operate a car. One 
day I realized how many people were 
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BOSTON 
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HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. 
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European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, OLD Broap Street, Lonpon 


1 then said to myself, 
‘Surely if other people can learn, 1 can 
With the determination to run an 
automobile or die in the attempt, my 
fears vanished, and I soon found that 
after all it was a very easy and simple 
inatter. 

The future of the country banker will 


driving cars. 


” 
Too. 





rest upon his ability to meet changed 
conditions by adopting the new methods. 
His road is not going to be an easy one 
by any means. Most likely it is and 
will be full of ruts. But let me remind 
vou that the only difference between a 
rut and a grave is that one is longer 
and the other deeper. 


Ricleaniatnke 
RECENT BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


Creating and Conserving Estates 


Here is a book designed to promote 
cooperation between life insurance com- 
panies and trust companies. It is pre- 
pared by Alexander C. Robinson, mem- 
ber committee on insurance trusts of the 
Trust Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and Edward 
A. Wood, chairman, committee on c¢o- 
operation with trust companies of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. ; 


Because of this joint authorship, it 
is easy to see that this is truly a 
cooperative book and that complete infor- 
mation and suggestions from both sides 
are to be found in it. The book con- 
tains many valuable charts based upon 
reliable data from official sources, and 


the results of extensive research 
nade especially for the book. 

There are many examples of actual 
insurance trusts made by 
business men which illustrates coopera- 
tion between insurance companies and 
trust companies. 

The principal chapter 
What Is a Trust Company? The Trust 
Company—A Most Human _ Servant. 
Life Insurance From A Trust Compan) 
Standpoint. Cooperation Between Trust 
Companies and Life Underwriters. What 
Life Insurance Does To Aid Estate Ad- 
ministration. How Life Insurance Can 
Aid Trust Companies. How Life Under- 
writers Can Aid Trust Companies. 

This book, “€reating and Conserving 
Estates,” is published by F. S. Crofts & 
Company, New York City. 


upon 


suecessful 


titles are: 


Brady on Bank Checks 

The Banking Law Journal, has an- 
nounced the publication of a Revised 
Second Edition of Brady on Bank 
Checks. No edition of this book has 
been printed sinee the first which 
appeared in 1915. The new edition con- 
tains about 600 pages and covers the 
entire subject of bank checks. 

Published by The Banking Law 
Journal, 71 Murray St., New York City. 
The price is $6.50 per copy. 

The Branch Banking Question 

This one of the most active 
subjects among bankers, as evidenced 
by the vote at the recent session of the 
American Bankers Association. Every 
banker should familiarize himself with 
branch banking questions. 

This book by Charles Wallace 
Collins, gives both sides of the diseus- 
sion. It is the most 
pilation of facts and opinions yet 
appearing on this important matter. It 
explains the difference between home- 
city and outside branches. It gives an 
outline of the development of branch 
banking in the United States. It gives 
a list of those states that have legalized 
branch banking as well as those states 
whose laws do not permit it. Complete 
information regarding the MeFadden 
bill and the Hull amendments is to be 
found in two long chapters. 

The legal side is thoroughly covered 


is now 


new 


complete com- 
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by quoting opinions of various legal 
authorities on this important banking 
subject. 

“The Branch Banking ()uestion” by 
Charles Wallace Collins is published by 
the MacMillian Company, New York, 
price $1.75. 


Ten-Place Interest and Annuity Tables 

This is a valuable set of tables pre- 
pared to meet the demands for handy 
computations that will simplify the so- 
lution of problems of finance. 

These tables provide accurate solutions 
for all compound interest functions and 
are extended to ten decimal figures. 
Rates of interest include all rates from 
one-fourth of one per cent up to 10% 
per cent. 

“Ten-Place Interest and Annuity 
Tables” was prepared by Frederick C. 
Kent, associate professor of mathemat- 
ics, Oregon State College and Maude E. 
Kent. The book is published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, The 
price is $4. 


Fundamentals of Investment 

Here is a splendid book by Samuel O. 
Rice, Educational Director, Investment 
Bankers Association of America. It is 
not written entirely by Mr. Rice, how- 
ever, but rather by 19 investment 
bankers in collaboration with Mr. Rice. 

The best review of this book is simply 
a list of the chapter headings and the 
authors of the 19 chapters. These are 
as follows: 

The History And Origin of Invest- 
ment, by Eugene M. Stevens, vice pres- 
ident, Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The Field of Investment, by Clarence 
W. Sills, vice president, Halsey, Stuart 
end Company, Incorporated. 

A General Classification of Bonds, by 
Francis A. Bonner, of Lee, Higginson & 
Company. 
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Classification of Corporation Bonds, 
by Frederick R. Fenton, Executive See- 
retary, Investment Bankers Association 
of America. 

The Corporation Mortgage by Chester 
Corey, vice president, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

The Practical Application of Sound 
Investing, by Samuel W. White, vice 
president, The National Bank of the Re- 
publie, Chieago. 

Investment Analysis, by Bowman C. 
Lingle, vice president, Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Bonds In Relation To Taxation, by 
Roy C. Osgood, vice president, First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Government Bonds, by C. F. Childs, 
president, C. D. Childs & Company, 
ine. 

State and Municipal 
Charles L. Stacey, Stevenson, 
Stacey & Company. . 

Railroad Bonds, by John E. Blunt 
Jr. vice president, Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago. 

Publie Utility Bonds, by William J. 
Wardall, Western Manager, Bonbright 
& Company, Ine. 

Industrial Bonds, by Edward J. 
Bermingham, Chicago resident partner, 
Dillon, Read & Company. 

Real Estate and Building Bonds, by 
Charles R. Holden, vice president and 
general counsel, Union Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Federal Farm Loan Bonds, by B. C. 
Hardenbrook, vice president, First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

The Organization of The Investment 
Banking Business, by W. L. Hudson, 
assistant manager, sales department, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Building An Investment Account, by 
Roger K. Ballard, vice president Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago. 

Government Regulation of Securities, 


Bonds, by 
Perry, 





ORGANIZATION 





TRUST DEPARTMENT 


— INSTALLATION 

EXAMINATION 

CONSULTANT SERVICE 
STUDY COURSES 


Write us your wants or tell us your problems. 
gladly counsel with you relative to your requirements and 
quote cost without obligation to you. 


R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 





— ANALYSIS 


We will 





by William L. Ross, president, Wm. L. 
Ross & Company, Ine. 

Investment Trust, by Robert Steven- 
son Jr., president, Stevenson Perry, 
Stacy & Company. 

This book “Fundamentals of Invest- 
ment” is published by the A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, price $5. 


Business Correspondence Handbook 

The A. W. Shaw Company has just 
made available what is probably the 
most complete handbook on correspond- 
ence yet published. It is an 836-page 
compilation covering every feature of 
business correspondence. 

The author, James H. Picken, is a lee- 
turer on advertising, in the school of 
Commerce, Northwestern University and 
a counselor in direct-mail advertising. 

This book is a discussion of business 
correspondence from two points of view. 
On the one hand, the effort is to give a 
true picture of the various ways in 
which business letters are used by mod- 
ern business organizations. On _ the 
other hand, an attempt is made to set up 
rules or standards of practice, by which 
those who do business by mail, should 
proceed in order to realize the best re- 
sults. 

The book is filled with specifie cases. 
One complete chapter, for example, is 
given over to types of successful busi- 
ness letters. Another chapter is on 
planning a letter. Other chapters take 
up various features such as the opening, 
the body, and the close. 

The reader is taught how to analyze 
the appeals that are likely to be effective 
and how to put persuasion into print. 
Several chapters are devoted to analysis. 
For example, the book teaches how to 
analyze the prospect, how to analyze the 
proposition, and how to analyze the 
letter. Other chapters show how to 
collect money by mail, how to adjust 
complaints, and how to build up mailing 
lists. 

The “Business Correspondence Hand- 
book” is published by A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago. The price is $7.50. 


Cooperative Advertising 

“Cooperative Advertising” is the 
title of a report of the methods em- 
ployed by some of the most successful 
users of cooperative advertising and 
draws some interesting conclusions as to 
the cireumstanees in which this form of 
advertising may be used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Discussing cooperative advertising by 
competitive manufacturers, the report 
concludes that this form is desirable 
when some outside danger seems to 
threaten the loss of a market to the en- 
tire industry, or when market analysis 
reveals the possibility of a general in- 
crease in sales all along the line. ‘Where 
one or the other of these conditions does 
not oceur,” says the report, “the prob- 
ability is that increased sales can best be 
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accomplished through individual adver- 
tising or cooperative advertising with 
dealers or non-competitive manufac- 
turers.” 

Methods of organizing an industry 
for a cooperative advertising venture are 
described and details given such as 
money raising methods and campaign 
plans and objectives. The report con- 
cludes with a brief description of some 
of the results achieved in various indus- 
tries. 

Anyone interested in the subject will 
find this report decidedly helpful. 
Copies may be obtained without cost by 
writing to the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in New York. 


Flour Milling Industry Treated 
in Booklet 

An interesting 32-page booklet has 
just been issued by the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago on the wheat flour 
milling industry. The booklet reviews 
the industry and treats it under the 
following headings: 

Percentage of Total Capacity Oper- 
ated Is Decreasing Steadily; Wide 
Range in Production Costs; Milling In- 
dustry Wages at High Level; Cost of 
Producing Flour Less Than Cost of 
Wheat Ground; Five Levels of Mill 
Price of Flour; Price Level to Large 
Bakeries and Others; Total Wheat Con- 
sumption; How Miller May Resist Pres- 
sure of Consolidated Buying; Effect of 
Consolidation Upon Merchandising of 
Flour; Monopoly in Banking Industry 
Impractical; What Can Be Done to Cor- 
rect the Condition of Over-Extension? 
Reasons For the Decline in the Con- 
sumption of Wheat Flour; Wheat Con- 
sumption Compared with Consumption 
of other Products; Consumption of 
Foodstuffs as Related to National In- 
come; Results of Expansion During the 
War; The Influence of Advertising; 
How Can We Secure Increased Con- 
sumption of Wheat? 


The Commerce Year Book for 1925 

The year 1925 was a banner one 
for American business. Manuface- 
turing output exceeded that of 1923 
—the previous record year. Exports 
were greater than in 1924, and, 
after allowing for the difference in 
prices, only slightly below the war-in- 
flated peak of 1919. Railroads handled 
their greatest volume of traffic. Bank- 
ing transactions, both in New York and 
outside, exceeded all records. 

The complete and authentic record of 
this outstanding period in American 
trade and industry is contained in the 
Commerce Yearbook for 1925 which is 
now ready for distribution. This pub- 
lieation, considered one of the most val- 
uable issued by any government is a 
source of facts and figures to be found 
in no other single volume. 

The comprehensive scope of this year- 


To officers 
of 
corporations 


The Equitable acts in 
the following corporate 
trust Capacities: 

1. As trustee under 
mortgages and 
deeds of trust, se- 
curing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility 
and industrial cor- 
porations. 

. As transfer agent 
and registrar of 
stock. (/» the trans- 
Ser of even a single 
share of stock there 
are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one 
of them is vital to a 
proper transfer; if a 
single error is made 
confusion, loss of 
time and expense 
will result.) 


. Asdepositary under 
protective agree- 
ments or under 
plans of reorgani- 
zation of railroad, 
public utility and 
industrial corpora- 
tions. 

. As agent and de- 
positary for voting 
trustees. 


Stock transfers can be 
insured against mistakes 


Corporations handling their own stock 
transfers assume many needless risks. But 
when a corporation appoints The Equi- 
table Transfer Agent, it virtually insures 
itself against errors which cost money, 
time and prestige. 


The corporate trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. Send for our 
booklet, The Equitable Trust Company of 


. As assignee or re- 
ceiver for corpora- 
tions under action 
for the protection 
of creditors. 


. As fiscal agent for 
the payment of 
bonds, and coupons 
of states, munici- 
palities and cor- 
porations, 


Send for our booklet, 
Schedule of Fees for 
Corporate Trust Service 
or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult 
the nearest representa- 
tive of The Equitable 
with regard to any of 
the services rendered 
by our Corporate Trust 
Department. 


book is shown by its contents which in- 
elude: 


A resume of production, employement, 
domestic trade, and prices; sections 
devoted to agricultural products and 
foodstuffs; fuel and power; metals; con- 
struction and construction materials; 
machinery; motor vehicles; railway 
equipment; electrical apparatus; tex- 
tiles; rubber; leather and leather pro- 
ducts; paper and printing; chemicals; 
discussions of transportation and com- 
munication; finance and banking; for- 
eign trade; economic surveys of the 
principal foreign countries. 

Bound in cloth, contains nearly 800 
pages with numerous charts, maps and 
tables. Copies of the Commerce Year- 
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HOME OFFICER: 37 Wall St., New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


New York—Transfer Agent. 
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TRUST COMPANY 
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Telephone: State 8312 
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book for 1925 may be obtained from 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price $1.00. 


E. C. Dose, cashier of the North Shore 
Trust and Savings will be associated 
with the Fidelity Trust and Rudolph 
Lederer, I. B. Perlman and David Saul 
Klafter will be added to the board of 
directors. 


A national agricultural bank, with a 
capital of 750,000 Peruvian pounds (ap- 
proximately $2,700,000) is provided for 
in a bill sent congress by the govern- 
ment recently. 
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HOW THE A. B. C. OF EMPLOYMENT 
REDUCES CRIME LOSSES 


“Always Be Careful” in making additions to 


personnel 


Dishonesty of the few compels care- 


ful handling of all on the bank’s operating force 


A BANK president and a_ detective 
were talking together following a 
The had 


were talking 


embezzlement. 
heen and the 
about bank erimes in general. 


case of cease 


solved two 

“You have been an operative for many 
years,” said the bank official. “You 
have had to explain many types of bank 
Tell me, what is the principal 
cause of most bank crimes?” 

“*Bank crimes,’ ter- 
ritory that your question is difficult,” 
replied the detective. “But if I should 
be compelled to give an answer in one 


crimes. 


cover so much 


word I would reply, ‘carelessness.’ 

“Just what do you mean,” inquired 
the banker. 

“Before I try tu answer your question,” 
answered the detective, “I would like to 
point out certain facts. 

“My work takes me to all parts of the 
United States. The ageney which 
employs me deals with thousands of 
banks in every, State of the Union. We 
must necessarily have a national point 
of view. You, on the other hand, are 
chiefly concerned with your own institu- 
tion and your problems are of a local 
character. You read in a newspaper of 
a bank crime in a state a thousand miles 
away and you probably give it little 
thought. Possibly you tell yourself vou 
know all your employes and you have 
implicit confidence in them. Such a 
crime could never oceur in your bank. 
And you may be right. But the precau- 
tion which the other banker did not 
take is something which should 
observe. 


you 


Unusual Care is Required In Selecting 
Employes 

“Then let me point out also that banks 
are institutions which have as _ their 
principal assets public confidence and 
good will. Nothing should ever be per- 
mitted which will do anything to impair 
that confidence. It is essential to the 
business of banking, and carelessness on 
the part of bank employers has often 
resulted in breaking down public con- 
fidence. 
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By CHARLES F. ROBB 
As Told to Carl H. Getz 


“Bank officials to a surprising extent 
inclined to be a_ bit 
making additions to their personnel. 
At least they do not take the precautions 
The ex- 
investi- 


are careless in 


which their businesses require. 
perience of the which 
gates practically all the bank crimes in 
the United States bears this out. 


agency 


How to Check Up on An Applicant 

“A bank wishes to employ an assistant 
cashier. It examines references and 
interviews the applicant. He is 
ploved. The examination of the employe 


A personal call should 


em- 


is inadequate. 
be made on the applicant’s last place 
of work. Why did he leave?) What are 
his habits? In addition we believe it 
advisable to make a personal call at his 
place of residence. How does he live? 
That will 
acter. 
“All from applicants 
should be investigated thoroughly. You 
know it was Ed Howe who said once 
that the worst scoundrel he ever knew 


reveal much about his char- 


references 


had the finest set of references he ever 
examined, and he gave him another one 
to get rid of him. People dislike to deny 
applications for letters of recommenda- 
tion, and they often mean little. 

“Then it has been our experience that 
banks should check on employes at least 
twice a year. That may mean, they 
should be placed under surveillance. 
Now many a banker will protest at such 
a suggestion, but there is genuine merit 
to the idea. I could take all day telling 
you about cases of embezzlement which 
would have been prevented if bank 
employes had been checked at least every 
six months. 

“Only last week there was a case of 
a voung cashier in a small country bank 
who was well known locally, had a good 
name, came from a splendid family, fell 
among doubtful companions, started to 
visit a neighboring city, was in need of 
additional funds to live a life bevond his 
salary, and embezzled funds. Time and 
time again we have run into cases of 
bank employes embezzling funds when 


they decided to change their standards 
of living and lead a life beyond their 
means. <A simple check-up would have 
revealed that radical change in living. 
An interview might have avoided the 
crime. 

“IT have every appreciation of the 
reluctance of bank employers to check 
on employes. They know John so well 
and they have known Bill so long, but 
we who have to deal with bank crimes 
in all parts of the United States know 
that there would be fewer crimes if 
banks: would exercise greater care month 
in and month out.” 


How Fake Recommendations May 
Cause Trouble 

There is much that might be added 
to the conversation between the bank 
official and the detective. He might have 
added that many bank officials refuse 
to consider any suggestion of dishonesty 
on the part of employes and at the same 
time remind themselves that their em- 
ployes are bonded and that in the event 
of loss the surety company will have to 
make good. This is all very well and | 
have no particular reason for arguing 
on behalf of the surety companies, but 
the truth is that cases of embezzlement 
always are productive of publicity of an 
unfavorable character and it never adds 
to the bank’s prestige. 

Not long ago a certain man was in a 
teleplione booth in a certain city when 
a man stepped up to him—he had lett 
the door open—and asked if he would 
be good enough to give him the dollar 
bill he had dropped on the floor. The 
man leaned down and while he did so 
his hip-pocket was picked and his wallet 
taken. 

In that wallet was a letter of 
mendation. The pickpocket then went 
through the newspapers and found a 
classified “help wanted” ad for a bank 
assistant. The crook made application. 
He appropriated the name of the man 
whose pocket he had picked. He used 
the letter of recommendation he had 
stolen. He explained he was a member 
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of certain social and athletie clubs. 
Membership in those clubs added certain 


distinction. The crook was employed. 


How a Carelessly Selected Employe 
Robbed a Bank 

After a period of time he was given 
a job as general utility man and he 
went from cage to eage during the 
period that the tellers went to lunch. In 
that bank each teller with the exception 
of the extra men had their own “paid” 
stamps. Those stamps were left in cages 
when the employes went to luneh. 
Finally the crook worked out a scheme 
whereby he discovered inactive accounts, 
forged signatures to checks from sig- 
nature ecards, forged endorsements and 
obtained fraudulently sums _ ranging 
from $300 to $500 a week. The loss was 
not discovered for months because the 
accounts tapped were inactive and the 
depositors did not come to the bank to 
get their checks and the bank did not 
send checks to the depositor. Finally 
when a loss was discovered, the check 
was obtained and the regular teller’s 
stamp—used by the crook—was found 
on the check. The next day the crook 
was present and of course at that time 
was not under suspicion. But on Satur- 
day this erook left for New York. Note 
that he waited for a time that would 
give him Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day before his absence was detected and 
suspicion centered upon him. At this 
writing he is at large. 

Not a usual case to be sure but it 
teaches several lessons. It is another 
case of carelessness. Care should be 
exercised in employing general utility 
men, those who go from cage to cage. 
They should have their own stamp and 
should be required to use it. The stamps 
of other employes, when not in use, 
should be kept under lock and key. The 
bank was careless when it took a com- 
paratively new man and made him a 
general utility man. It was careless in 
not making a more accurate check on his 
references. 


Another Crook Found it Easy to 
Get a Bank Job 


Recently another bank employed a 
man without making an adequate in- 
vestigation. It thought him honest. He 
was in truth a crook. Strange as it may 
seem he was placed in charge of the 
signature card cabinet. He proceeded 
to make a study of inactive accounts. 
He removed three or four cards of 
accounts that were inactive and replaced 
them with cards bearing signatures 
which he had himself written. Checks 
were then offered -by an accomplice. 
Signature cards were examined and of 
course the signatures were found to be 
identical. Payment was made. Later, 
shortage of an account was reported and 
an investigation was made. The crooks 
were captured, tried, convicted and 
today are serving time. 
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Sealed Key Envelope 















Here are the advantages: 









are used. 


















box in your vault. 


envelope. 





















The Yale “Sealed-Key” Lock— 
A New Principle of Safe Deposit Security 


1. Your customers will receive their keys in heavy fibre envelopes 
secured by metal seals—and the customers will testify, by their sig- 
nature, that the keys were sealed. 

2. These locks have twelve tumblers giving forty-five thousand 
different key changes and the keys are of special corrugations which 
we reserve for safe deposits only. 

3. The locks are low priced, because they are not complicated, but 
they are so well made that we guarantee them to give full satisfaction. 
The advertising value brings business to the vaults where these locks 


4. The key cabinets hold 500 envelopes and will enter a5 x 10 inch 


Write for our “Sealed-Key” Lock Bulletin and a sample sealed 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
YALE MARKED 








Key Tray 


1S YALE MADE 





In another case where a bank again 
made the mistake of exercising too little 
care in examining references, a crook 
was able to gain access to the signature 
cards. He took his time and not only 
discovered which accounts were inactive 
but also which of the depositors having 
inaetive accounts did not call for their 
checks. ‘Again the bank made the 
mistake of not seeing to it that depos- 
itors receive their checks onee a month. 

In this instance a signature card was 
replaced and an inactive account tapped. 
Losses were not 


discovered for six 
months when the depositor made a 
periodic investigation of his aeecount. 
But three months previously the crook 
had decided to leave the employ of the 
bank. 
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Case after case of similar character 
could be cited. One of the lessons they 
teach is that banks should see that their 
depositors receive every month their 
cancelled checks. So many banks have 
the practice of writing to depositors 
asking them whether cheeks should be 
mailed or whether the depositors will 
call. Many a depositor will reply that 
he will call and then he fails to do so. 

A study of embezzlement will convince 
any one that the crime is made possible 
largely by some orte’s carelessness. Few 
bank employes are detected in the 
forgery of checks. When they decide 
to be dishonest they keep away from 
forgery in its various ramifications, and 
embezzle or enter into collusion in the 
framing of faked hold-ups or faked 
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burglaries. Cases of collusion between 
employes and depositors are rare. But 
eases of faked hold-ups and faked bur- 
glaries are all too common, even though 
not of daily occurrence. 

Faked messenger hold-ups have been 
altogether too common, and a study of 
these has often revea'ed carelessness in 
the selection of messengers. Recently we 
had a case where a bank used two 
colors of paper to wrap currency and 
checks. When the carried 
checks to the clearing house he used one 
kind of colored paper and when he 
earried currency he used another color. 
A crooked employe knew this and tipped 
off a companion on the outside when to 
make the attack. In another instance 
a crook on the inside tipped off the 
routes followed by the 


messenger 


messengers. 


How a Fake Recommendation Was 
Given Over the Phone 

Not long ago a man made application 
for work in a certain bank in a middle- 
western city. He had splendid letters 
of recommendation, all of which had 
been faked. This chap had written 
letters to several important business 
houses, had received letters in reply, had 
removed the writing with the exception 
of the signature and prepared his own 
letters of recommendation. In this 
instance the personnel manager decided 
to use the telephone to call up one of 
the men whose letter he had. The 
crook promptly volunteered the tele- 
phone number. When a voice answered 
the banker he asked if it were Mr. So- 
and-so and was told it was. Conversa- 
tion followed which would have indi- 
eated that the letter of recommendation 
was genuine and that the applicant was 
trustworthy, dependable and industrious. 
The man was employed. 

A short time later the bank official 
and the man to whom he had telephoned 
supposedly, met at one of their clubs. 
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The one said to the other: 

“Why don’t you call me some day?” 

The banker answered: 

“Why I ealled you up the other day 
and—” 

“No you didn’t because I wasn’t in 
town,” said the other. 

The conversation which followed 
revealed that the man had been out of 
town for several weeks. 

The banker returned to his office. He 
called for a certain employe and was 
told that he had left. A few days later 
a shortage was discovered. 

Now the mistake this banker made 
was in accepting the telephone number 
from the crook. The man to whom he 
talked was an accomplice. 

Most every banker who has to contend 
with crime can find a place where some- 
one was careless. And carelessness in 
banks can be reduced by _ constant 
exercise of precaution. 

Not long ago a man walked into a 
bank and said he was a detective who 
was investigating a certain forgery case. 

“Have you had any losses lately?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, we have just reported a loss of 
$100.” 

That’s exactly what the man wanted 
to know. He was the crook who had 
put over the bad check and if the loss 
had not been discovered he was resolved 
to try to put over another one. 

This teaches a lesson too. Make sure 
you know whom you are talking to. 

Bank crimes are keeping thousands of 
operatives busy. There is every con- 
ceivable type of crime to contend with. 
The local banker may say to himself 
that he has escaped embezzlement and 
he is not troubled by forgery and he 
has never been held up and_ has 
never had his vaults blown. But, that 
is no reason why he should fail to 
exercise care and a good place to start 
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T= world’s greatest vault—the Steelcrete Vault 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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is to be more careful about additions to 
personnel. 

Have personal calls made to the last 
place of business and present place of 
residence, and check on references care- 
fully. In brief, be thorough in your 
investigation and be very careful. Care 
taken at the time of employment will 
prevent trouble later. 

Most bank employes are honest to be 
sure, and only the very small minority 
are dishonest. But those few compel 
a certain handling of the entire group, 
and this handling must be of a most 
careful nature. 

The A. B. C. of bank employment is 
Always Be Careful. Remember, care- 
lessness breeds crime. 


CALLS ATTENTION TO 
FAKE BANKRUPTCIES 


ONCEALMENT of merchandise 

figures in 90 per cent of credit 
fraud cases, J. H. Tregoe, executive 
manager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, recently said in a state 
ment based on an examination of the 
facts in hundreds of cases handled by 
the association’s credit protection de- 
partment. 

Concealment of assets, while a power 
ful factor in obtaining convictions of 
commercial crooks, is nevertheless, Mr. 
Tregoe said, a costly form of evidence to 
gather. With a commercial fraud fund 
of more than $1,500,000 at its disposal, 
he said that the association is now more 
able than formerly, to ferret out the 
commercial crooks who conceal goods. 

As a typical example Mr. Tregoe 
points to recent convictions in the case 
of a clothing company whose officers 
were members of a gang that had been 
operating in New York for about five 
years. In co-operation with the Mercan- 
tile Protective Association, the National 
Association of Credit Men investigated 
the company when it filed a petition in 
bankruptey. The investigators found 
that the officers of the company had 
worked out a scheme for trading under 
fictitious names. On the basis of a 
cleverly executed financial statement the 
company expanded its credit and 
obtained about $100,000 worth of mer- 
chandise which it sold to a dummy 
concern called the Supreme Textile 
Company. This company had vanished 
and the merchandise with it. 

The investigators also were able to 
trace a number of bank accounts under 
different names all of which were 
closed out shortly before the officers 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. For- 
tunately a number of truckmen, who had 
unconsciously assisted in the conceal- 
ment of the goods, were found, and their 

testimony helped greatly in the con- 
viction of the bankrupts, who were each 
sentenced to 18 months in the federal 
penitentiary. 
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WHOLESALE FORGERY IN 
NEW YORK 


MALSMAN was a depositor in the 

e Brick Bank of New York, and a 
$3,000 check purporting to be drawn by 
S. Malsman in favor of J. Malsman 
was placed in cireulation. This cheek 
was a forgery. 

The forged check, purporting to be 
endorsed by J. Malsman, was deposited 
in the River Bank of New York, en- 
dorsed by that bank, collected from the 
Brick Bank, and placed to the credit 
of Jacob Malsman. 
was a forgery. 

Jacob Malsman himself never with- 
drew any of the $3,000 so placed to his 
credit, but three checks purporting to 
be signed by Jacob Malsman and total- 
ing $2,500 were paid by the River Bank, 
and eharged to Jacob Malsman’s ae- 
count. These checks were forgeries. 

Then, when this series of forgeries 
was discovered the Brick Bank sued the 
River Bank in the New York courts, 
the Court ruled that the Brick Bank 
could recover the money paid, and laid 
down the following principles: 


This endorsement 


1. <A bank which pays a forged cheek 
purporting to be drawn on one of its 
depositors, does so at its peril, and must 
bear the loss, on the elementary princi- 
ple that a bank is presumed to know the 
signature of its own depositors. 

“The general rule is that payments 
made under a mistake of fact may be 
recovered, although negligently made, 
but it is also settled that if the drawee 
of a bill of exchange to which the 
drawer’s name has been forged accepts 
or pays the same, he can neither repudi- 
ate the acceptance nor recover the money 
paid, since he is bound to know the 
drawer’s signature,” said the Court. 

2. When the party to whom the 
forged check is paid is not a holder in 
due course, in that case the bank ean 
compel him to refund. 

3. The River Bank was not, in this 
ease, a holder for value,. because all it 
did was to place the proceeds of the 
original forged check to the credit of 
J. Malsman, and when it paid out this 
money on forged checks, it had no right 
to charge those checks to Malsman’s 
account, and was not, therefore, a holder 
for value of the original forged check. 

“The mere crediting of the amount 
ot the cheek to the account of the River 
Bank’s depositor, and the absence of 
any proper or authorized withdrawal by 
the River Bank’s depositor of the sum 
represented by said credit clearly estab- 
lish to my mind that the River Bank 
did not become a holder for value,” said 
the Court. “It is true that $2,500 of 
said sum of $3,000 was paid out by the 
River Bank, but such payments were 
made upon three forged checks drawn 
upon the River Bank upon the account 
of its depositor Jacob Malsman. Such 
appropriation or diversion of the 


4 Main Keserve Banks—5 
Branch Banks—Now Have 
a Rivet-Grip Protection 


HE adoption of Rivet-Grip for The Federal Reserve 


Bank 


in Cincinnati, 


makes the ninth Federal 


Reserve Bank, or branch bank to have its Vaults pro- 
tected by Rivet-Grip. . 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement provides bal- 
anced protection— top, bottom and walls’of a vault being 


as strong as the doors. 


Rivet-Grip costs less than any ° 


other adequate and effective system of vault protection 
and gives a preferential insurance classification and 
lowest insurance rates. 


Send for our brochure containing valuable informa- 
tion on the design and construction of bank vaults. 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


STEEL JOISTS 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


2408 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


moneys of the River Bank received from 
the Brick Bank cannot constitute the 
River Bank a holder for value. 

“The only money the River Bank paid 
out was not upon the $3,000 check, but 
upon three subsequent forged checks 
whieh it had no right to honor. Such 
payments were nullities so far as the 
account of the River Bank’s depositor 
was concerned, and the payments upon 
the three forged checks could never 
under any circumstances be properly 
charged against such account. The cause 
of the loss was the perpetration of new 
forgeries which were honored through 
the negligence of the River Bank.”— 
M.L.H. 


PLENTY OF MONEY FOR 
COOPERATIVE COTTON 
MARKETING 


It was recently announced by A. C. 
Williams, chairman of The Federal 
Farm Loan Board, that $30,000,000 has 
been made available to be loaned to 
cooperative marketing associa- 
tions to finance the marketing of the 
cotton crop. Out of this $30,000,000, 
$3,000,000 has already been loaned. In 
making this announcement, Mr. Williams 
said, that the intermediate credit banks 
are willing to extend eredit for the order- 
ly marketing of this crop when handled 
by properly organized and managed 
cooperative association. 


cotton 
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Cross Section of Door 
showing how Therma- 
tic Lock is built 
into the Door. 


The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device is but one of three outstanding recent im- 
provements in Diebold Vault Door construction. 
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DIEBOLD Thermatic Locking Device 
Receives Preferential Rating 


So effectively has the Diebold Thermatic Locking Device increased the 
resistance of Diebold Vault Doors to burglarious attack with oxy-acetylene torch or 
electric arc that a preferential rating has been granted to doors so equipped. 


If you are planning to build or remodel, write 
for descriptive circulars and complete details. 


DIEBOLD SAFE &[ock Co. 











THE PLACE OF CEMENT IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 

22) 

now building an experimental stretch 
of concrete roadbed to support the rails, 
hoping to find a way to reduce the 
present high costs of maintenance-of- 
way and expecting also to greatly in- 
crease the safe speed of trains. 


(Continued from page 


The cement industry was fortunate in 
its pioneers. With remarkable vision. 
they foresaw that if cement was to ad- 
vance in utility and appreciation of the 
public, that some way must be found 
to present its uses and to warn against 
its abuse. If ordinary eare is used in 
making conerete, no difficulty is ex- 
perienced. But conerete is manufac- 
tured on the job, and conditions are not 
as stable as in a factory. 

To overcome this working condition, 
it was thought advisable to carry on a 
continuous campaign of education to 
those who would use conerete. That 
was done through the establishment of 
the Portland Cement Association which 
has been in existence for 24 years and 
so firmly has it established itself that 
last spring it moved into its own build- 
ing in Chicago from which headquarters 
it direets the work of its branch offices 








Concrete grain bins at Duluth saved millions of bushels of grain from the fire which destroyed 


adjoining buildings. 


in 30 of the principal cities in this 
country and Canada. 

The industry has not only 
carried on a continuous and ambitious 
campaign of edueation and promotion, 
but it has also gone deeply into research 


cement 


work in its excellently equipped labora- 
tory. A competent staff of 40 investiga- 
tors working under able direction has 
new ideas that con- 
tractors and building owners are finding 
profitable. 

To name a recent and notable contri- 
bution to the construction industry, it has 
definitely established the far-reaching 


revealed many 





The bins were undamaged and the grain was not even scorched 


law that “controlling the strength of 
concrete is governed by the amount of 
mixing-water in relation to the amount 
of cement.” 

Summarizing from the viewpoint of 
a manufacturer of cement, it appears 
that the industry’s problem has ceased 
to be one of production and instead has 
become a problem of sales, when you 
consider the peak of post-war construe- 
tion has been passed—that the annual 
producing capacity of the industry is 
some 40,000,000 barrels greater than its 
record demand and that the low wage 
competition of Europe is making itself 
felt. 

On the other side of the ledger is the 
faet that cement is a basic industry and 
it is making adjustments to conform to 
conditions as they exist. Its customers 
present and prospective are good busi- 
ness men who expect to be in business 
for a long time and are interested in 
improvements that are permanent. 

Cement is used but not consumed. 
Practically all of the cement which has 
been produced from the beginning still 
serves a useful purpose. It has not been 
consumed but has been transformed into 
houses, industrial buildings, highways, 
water power developments and other 
valuable improvements that form addi- 
tions to the permanent taxable wealth 
of the country as well as tools for pro- 


This concrete warehouse at Sumitomo, Japan, brought $4,000,000 worth of silk through 


the earthquake and fire which swept the city duction of additional wealth. 
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HIS BEAUTIFUL MONUMEN- 

TAL GRANITE BANK BUILD- 
ING IN DAVENPORT, IOWA will 
be sold by the Owners immediately 
to make way for new building. Offers 
will be considered for the building itself 
complete with bank fixtures or for the 
fixtures alone. An unusual opportu- 
nity to secure a splendid modern bank 
building at a very low cost. Owners 


will consider any reasonable offer. 


Both street fronts are entirely of gran- 


Banking 


Interior 


AMERICAN 


BANK 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





ite. Dimensions of building 100 ft. 
9 in. by 63 ft. 3 in., approximately 
50 ft. high. All window sash of steel. 
Counter screen of green Timos marble. 
Wickets and grilles of bronze. All in 
perfect condition. 


Communicate at once with the 
American Commercial! & Savings Bank, 
Davenport, Iowa, or with this office 
stating whether interested in entire 
building, exterior facing materials or 
fixtures only. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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BANK ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Industrial Depariment, General Electric Company, 


N a tall building, elevator service is 

essential to meet the demands of ten- 
ants. If, however, a building is not to 
exceed about four floors, there is a 
question as to whether elevators are 
necessary. 

An elevator is a convenience in any 
building of over one story because of its 
use and adaptability in moving tenants 
and their office furniture in and out. 


If there is going to be a rather rapid 
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How to provide it, and how 
to economize on installation 


By J. J. MATSON 


tenants, then an elevator 
installed in buildings of two 
over, because the wear and 
tear on the building in moving office 
equipment will be greatly reduced by 
installing elevator equipment. 


turnover of 
should be 


stories or 


In such a case, it is well to have what 
is known as a “combination” elevator, 
which meets the requirements for 
passenger service as well as frieght 
serviee, 











Fig. 1. 
**banks”’ leading off at each side. 





The ihe: of the 26-story Equitable Life PENNE TEST Building, New York, cpentns elevator 
There are six high-speed cars in each 


Schenectady, N 


An elevator — service 
banks is the coin lift. This is desir- 
able when the vaults are located in the 
basement. It is recommended that a 
separate equipment be installed for this 
service as the use of the regular elevators 
for the handling of money and securities 
increases the danger of theft. 

The theft liability is further reduced 
by providing for the operation of this 
car by automatie control located outside 
of the cage and arranging that the coin 
lift shaft shall serve only the actual floors 
from and to which money and securities 
are to be moved. Under such conditions, 
there is no possibility of stopping the 
coin lift at floors which are not used for 
storage of securities or money. The 
installation of coin lifts should be given 
serious consideration as a 
reducing insurance expense. 


peculiar to 


means of 


After it is decided that elevators shail 
be installed in a building, the next im- 
portant step is to determine the number 
of elevators, their rating both as to load 
and speed and also their location in the 
building. This is a responsibility of the 
architect or the consulting engineer, but 
the elevator manufacturer is in a position 
to give valuable assistance in the selec- 
tion of the proper equipment to be used. 

A common 
commercial 


elevator rating for a 
building is 2,500 pounds 
full load, the speed depending upon the 
number of floors which are to be served. 

Practice has shown certain speeds to 
be most eeconomieal for given building 
heights. The approximate speed for 
various building heights is as follows: 

Up to three stories, 250 
minute. 


feet per 


Four to six stories, 350 


minute. 


feet per 


Seven to nine 


minute. 


500 feet per 


stories, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Ten stories and up, from 600 to 700 
feet per minute. 

These are the rated speeds with full 
load in the ear and may be considered as 
nominal for use in specifications. 

After the capacity and speed are de- 
termined, the architect can readily 
determine the number of elevators re- 
quired, basing his decision upon the 
number of tenants who will use the 
elevators, the round-trip time of the 
elevators, the lavout of the building and 
the general class of service to be given. 

A deep car with a narrow entrance 
takes longer to fill and to empty than a 
shallow car with a wide entrance... With 
the former, confusion and delay results 
when a passenger in the back of the 
car while, with the 
shallow wide entrance, 
several people can enter at once and the 
ease of departure is inereased, thus 
materially reducing the length of time 
that the car is stationary for receiving 
and discharging passengers. 


desires to leave 


ear having a 


Fig. 2 shows an elevator which is well 
proportioned and has a full door open- 
ing. 

A full opening door is one which in 
the open position permits access across 
the full width of the elevator ear. 
Full opening doors at each floor reduce 
the length of time required to receive 














Fig. 3. Gearless type of elevator drive used for 
high-speed installations 


and discharge passengers. This type 
of door may be operated mechanically 
by an electric motor or by compressed 
air or manually by the elevator operator. 
The automatic doors have the ad- 
vantages of operating more quickly and 
of saving work for the operator. 

The latter is an important considera- 
tion when very massive or wide doors 
are to be used. The time thus saved 
during the round trip may, in some 
instances, reduce the number of cars 
required to service the building properly 
and thereby reduce the total capital out- 
lay. 

As a general rule, elevators should 
be grouped in order to eliminate con- 
fusion that will result if passengers are 
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—~— 2. A well-proportioned elevator with a 
full door opening. his type is quickly loaded 
and unload 


required to gé from one part of the 
building to another seeking the next 
elevator to depart. The bank of eleva- 
tors should ordinarily be placed as near 
as possible to the entrance to allow the 
traffic to be handled expeditiously and 
to avoid congestion in the lobby. 

The exception to this rule is the tall 
building where, in order to handle the 
traffie properly, different groups of 
elevators must be operated as express 
service to different levels. Under such 
conditions, all elevators for a given des- 
tination should be grouped together. 

Fig. 1 is the lobby of the 26-story 
Equitable Life Assurance Building, New 
York, and shows the spacious corridors 
with elevator “banks” leading off at each 
side. This building has four banks, each 
of six high speed elevators. Two high- 
speed freight elevators are also installed. 

The installation of proper and com- 
plete safety appliances relieves the 
owner of anxiety and reduces the pre- 
mium on liability insuranee. It is strong- 
ly recommended that the elevator safety 
code prepared by the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee—and 
which can be obtained from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York City—be employed and adopted 
for all elevator installations. 

Door and gate interlocks consist of 
small electrical switches on the elevator 
doors and on the car gates. These are 
connected into the main control circuit 
in such a manner that the elevator cannot 
be operated unless all elevator doors and 
the car gate are closed. 

Statistics show that the majority of 
elevator accidents result from an elevator 
door being left open permitting some one 
to fall down the hatehway or to be 
struck by the elevator ear as it is 
approaching the floor. These door and 
gate interlocks are inexpensive but 


materially add to the safety of the 
elevator. They should be employed on 
all elevators whether the local safety 
rules require them or not. 

Floor signals should be installed in 
each ear to indicate to the operator on 
what floors passengers are waiting and 
in which direction they wish to go. Ali 
ears should simultaneously receive sig 
nals. 

Two types are available, one being the 
“flash light” type which indicates the 
floor at which the passenger is waiting 
by means of colored lights mounted on 
a panel alongside the operator. The 
other, the “lock drop” type notifies the 
operator by uncovering the floor number 
on a panel. The “flash light” type is 
automatically reset when any ear, travel- 
ing in the desired direction, stops at the 
required floor, while the “lock-drop” 
type is manually reset by the operator. 

On each floor there should be an in- 
diecator to show which ear is going to 
stop to receive passengers as_ this 
prompts passengers to wait at the en- 
trance to that elevator and thus saves 
time. These ean be of either the “flash 
light” type or of the “mechanical indi- 
cator” type and several varities of each 
are available. 

Floor signals of some type are nec- 
essary in order to avoid delay at the 
various floors and also to avoid a ear’s 
missing passengers waiting at the floors. 
The cost of the different types and 


Fig. 4. Geared type of elevator drive used for 


speeds up to 500 feet per minute 


designs vary materially and a careful 
study must be made to determine which 
type best suits the need and architecture 
of the building. 

A dispatching system _ tells 
operator whether he is on schedule or not 
and gives him a signal when he is to de- 
part both from the top and bottom 
terminal. Such a device is usually either 
a bell or a light in the car. This feature 
is useful only when more than one 
elevator is installed. It is fairly inex- 
pensive and well worth installing. 

The term “elevator machine” refers to 
the elevator motor and control and also 
the mechanical parts which are used in 
moving the elevator car. The mechan- 
ical parts comprise the rope sheave or 
drum, the gears, between the motor 
and the rope sheave, and idler sheaves 
which are used to locate the cables 
with respect to car and counter-weights. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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MONROE COUNTY 
SAVINGS BANK 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THIS monumental building, 
with its marble exterior and 
exquisite marble, bronze and 
walnut interior including a beau- 
tiful painted ceiling by a noted 
artist was recently erected at a 
remarkably low cost. 


S we have designed many bank and office buildings through- 
out the country, write us for information regarding costs 


and other interesting data applicable to your particular problem. 


MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


INCORPORATED . 
ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 


221 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Tus message is particularly addressed to 
those bankers who are planning 
a new room in the Spring. 


CThe M. Ohmer's Sons Co. 


DAUTON, 





We suggest that you invite us to go over your problem with 
you in advance of the final approval of your plans. Our 
"suggestions may prove helpful, and later on our 
quotations will be very interesting, we know. 


OH1LO 


Builders of Fine Bank Work Since '49 
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Whether the elevator machine should 
be loeated overhead or in the basement, 
will depend entirely upon the building 
construetion and where space is available 
for the installation. 

In new building installations it is the 
general practice to mount the machinery 
in a pent house above the elevator shaft 
or hatehway, as, by so doing, a longer 
cable life is obtained with a saving in 
maintenance expence. The longer cable 
life on overhead machines results from 
the fewer number of bends with this type 
as compared with basement mounted 
machines. The saving in maintenance 
expense will affect the slight additional 
expenditure necessary for constructing 
a pent house. 


If the machine is to be located over- 


Readers will confer a favor 


head, the pent house should be con- 
structed to muffle the noises from the 
electrical and mechanical equipment, as 
these noises may be transmitted down 
the hatchway through several floors and 
so become very objectionable. 

As a means of muffling these machine 
noises, the pent house is usually 
as nearly totally enclosed as is possible 
with good ventilation. The floor is laid 
double, leaving a dead air space between 
the upper and lower floorings, the only 
holes being those necessary for the 
cables. All machinery should be 
mounted on noise-insulating material. 

Electrical operation insures speed with 
commensurate safety and provides a flex- 
ibility of service, not obtainable with 
other methods of operation, besides re- 


quiring less space for the elevator ma- 
chine. Ninty per cent of the elevators 
in service today are driven by electric 
motors. 

For low speed elevators, the motor is 
connected to the sheave through a train 
of gears to reduce the motor speed to 
the desired cable or car speed. This is 
known as the geared type of elevator 
drive. 

For high speed elevators, the sheave is 
mounted directly on the motor shaft. 
This is known as the gearless type of 
crive.. 

The geared type is normally used for 
elevator speeds up to 500 feet per 
minute and utilizes a high speed motor. 
The greater efficiency of the high speed 
motor tends to offset the loss of powe: 
resulting from the use of gears. 

The gearless type is normally used for 
elevator speeds above 500 feet per min 
ute. Only direct current motors are 
used on gearless installations, as the 
alternating current motor of the proper 
characteristics has not been developed 
to operate at the low speed at which the 
rope sheave must revolve. If only 
alternating current is available, it may 
be converted into direct current by means 
of a motor generator consisting of an 
alternating current motor driving a 
direct current generator, the latter sup- 
plying the current for running the ele- 
vator motor. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the gearless type 
elevator used, and Fig. 4, the geared 
type. 

Various types of motors are available 
for elevator drive. Motors having con- 
stant speed ratings are employed on 
elevators having a speed of about 125 
feet per minute and less. Elevator 
speeds higher than 125 feet per minute 
require motors having multi-speed rat- 
ings so that proper landings may be ob 
tained. 

There is one exception to this latter 
class and that is a single speed motor 
which is used when variable voltage con 
trol is employed on high speed elevators. 
With this type of control the motor 
speed is varied from zero to full speed 
by varying the generator voltage. This 
is the latest development in the elevator 
field and has done much to increase ele- 
vator efficiency. 

Variable voltage control requires a 
motor-generator with starting panel and 
main control panel for each elevator, and 
is adaptable to either alternating 0! 
direet current supply by using the 
proper motor for the set. 

The static control has been used ever 
since electric elevators have been known 
and employes a bank of resistance to 
vary the elevator speed. With this con- 
trol the acceleration and retardation of 
the elevator are less smooth because 
fewer speed points are available and the 
changes are more abrupt. 


On high elass installations, rheostati¢ 
control is being superseded by variable 
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HIS is the new quarters of 

the Commerce Trust and 
Savings Bank which we have 
just completed. Floors of art 
marble, bank screen of Botta- 
chino marble with counters of 
black and gold, walls are fin- 
ished with Craftex to imitate 
Travertine marble, an artistic 
inexpensive interior. 








Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains in- 
formation of interest to 
banks contemplating 
building. 





cas” a a oS oo “WRITE TODAY” 


Interior view of COMMERCE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, IIl. 










: 1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 
What Our Service design of proposed building. 


Consists of—~ 2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 
conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








voltage control, although the latter is 


iat “tin chee." ARTISTIC TOUCHES FEATURE 
Ser atin tnt COUNTRY BANK BUILDING 


2. Lower cost o t ‘nance, sim- 
ann pal ae “? Both exterior and interior of the Moore 
3. Lower cost of power consumption. State Bank are unusually attractive — 
4. Greater service in handling traffie. special room for community meetings 
Elevators can be operated entirely by 
cag ie singer re ee pad HE new home of the Moore State selected statuary limestone with a pol- 
selected floors independent of manipula Bank in Monticello, Illinois, is an ished granite base. The windows are 
tion by the operator after the floor has adaptation of monumental architecture of steel, constructed to meet the require- 
eine ealbiciiiel used during the Eighteenth Century in ments of light and ventilation and to 
England. It is massive and dignified in harmonize with the design in general. 
appearance yet with sufficient detail to The main entrance doors are glazed 
give a touch of refinement. The hollow bronze. The first floor has a ceil- 
building covers a ground area 40 __ ing height of 25 feet, laid out as shown in 
by 93 feet, and is entirely of fire- the floor plan herewith. 
proof construction. The exterior is of (Continued on next page) 





— 













The accomplishment of these functions 
necessarily involves a large amount of 
added equipment adding greatly to the 
complication, and materially increasing 
the first cost. 




















Very careful consideration of each 
individual building and its requirements 
must be made before ineurring the added 
investment, complication and upkeep of 
automatie systems. Careful comparison 
should be made of the service results 
actually received for the highest grade | 
car switch control jobs which, while not 
automatic in operation, provide a very 
high degree of elevator service. 









The Jackson City Bank of Jackson, 
Mich., will build a new home of 13 Livatt Onsret 
stories, 44x120, brick, steel and terra 
cotta; architects, Weary and Alford, 
Chicago. 
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Floor plan, Moore State Bank 
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The new home of the Moore State Bank in Monticello, Illinois is an example of massive architec- 


ture applied to a small building. 


The fixtures are of polished rose 
tavernelle marble with a top screen of 
black walnut and glass. The walnut 
members of the top sereen are orna- 
mented with gold finished bronze work 
in low relief. The lobby floor is of 
honed Tennessee marble laid in a simple 
design. 

The private offices are panelled in 


NATIONAL 
FOWLER BANK 
LAFAYETTE ~- 
INDIANA 





There is just enough detail to relieve the dignity of treatment 


black walnut. Directly above the mas- 
circular vault door is an ornate 
clock which forms the center piece of 
a wrought iron rail enclosing a baleony 
on the mezzanine floor. On the mezza- 
nine floor is a large directors’ room and 
a rest room for lady employes. 

At the front of the banking room 
there is also a mezzanine floor given 


sive 








THE above bank building now in the course of con- 
struction from plans‘designed— including all fixtures, 


furniture and equipment by 


WALTER SCHOLER 


ARCHITECT 


LAFAYETTE 


-i- INDIANA 


We are in a position to furnish complete plans, specifications and 


supervision for all contracts, equipment included. 


If you contemplate 


new construction or expansion we shall be pleased to consult with you. 


over to private offices of the Moore In- 
vestment Company. These offices are 
done entirely in black walnut with the 
exception of ceilings and cornices which 
are of ornamental plaster. The walls 
are of selected quarter matched crotch 
veneered panels with door heads artistic- 
ally carved in low relief. 

The finished floors are of native black 
walnut, produced by a local mill. The 
furniture of these rooms is specially 
constructed and designed to harmonize 
with the surroundings. 

The left wall of the main banking 
room has a series of five arched plaster 
panels to match the five arched windows 
on the opposite wall. These panels are 
decorated with life sized mural paintings 
representing: Art, industry, commerce, 
agriculture and science. The windows 
opposite these paintings are draped with 
neutral toned velour hangings. 

The center of the plaster ceiling is 
panelled with coffers in low relief and 
joined to the side walls by a plaster 
cove that is broken over each of the 
windows and arched wall panels with 
ornamented lunettes. The decorating of 
walls and ceiling is artistically done in 
vivid and contrasting colors, giving a 
bright, and cheerful atmosphere to the 
room. 

The basement, which extends under 
the entire building, is given over to the 
heating plant, storage vault and a large 
community room, fully equipped with 
a stage, ante-room and kitchen, to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for local gather- 
ings and community meetings. 

The vault is of reinforced concrete 
27 inches thick and heavily reinfore- 
ed with steel cable mesh and _ steel 
bars. The door is 10 inches thick, of 
solid steel and weighs approximately 
20 tons. 

The interior of the safe deposit vault 
is lined with bronze-finished safe de- 
posit boxes and bronze finishing plates. 

The cash vault is equipped with steel 
lockers for each teller and with a heavy 
steel safe for the bank’s securities. There 
is also space in the vault for trunk 
storage. The entire vault is protected 
with an electric burglar alarm system 
and daylight hold up signals are pro- 
vided at each teller’s window and at 
other points throughout the building. 

The Geo. W. Stiles Company of Chi- 
eago designed, built and equipped the 
building with H. Frederick Beck, as 
supervising architect. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
PLANNED 


Sterling, Il]—Sterling State Bank. 
Maturity not before Spring, 1927. 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—The Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, corner seventh and Eleventh 
streets. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A Blind Side 


bP public’s opinion of a bank is fixed largely by 
three factors: the bank’s statement, its personnel, 
and its building. The “good” bank, in the public 
mind, is the one that — the same strong im- 
pression from each of these angles. The steadiest 
growing banks are those which keep the three factors 
in balance, not depending upon excellence in any one 
to offset weakness in the others. 


Strong personnel can make a bank, can literally 
force it to grow. But a strong personnel wastes much 
of its energy when it must force a bank to success 
against the impediment of a poor building. 

The Bank and its Building are almost one in the 
public mind. House a bank in a building which pic- 
tures the strength of that bank’s personnel and its state- 
ment, and you have added a strong link in the evidence 


upon which a favorable public opinion is based. 


Peoples Trust Co, 


Frackville, Penna. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 


SHALL we send you a copy of our Book ‘Building 

the Bank for Business’? Leonard P. Ayres, Vice- 
President of the Cleveland Trust Company, says of it, 
"I am genuinely interested in the subject and the 
book.’’ You will find unexpected suggestions in its 
138 pages. The coupon will bring it to you without 


ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 


Name: 
Address: 


cost or obligation. Just fill it out and mail. 


Skaneateles, N. Y.—National Bank of 
Skaneateles. Location probably corner 
Jordan and Genesee streets. Maturity 
indefinite. 


Rockford, I1|—The Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, 12 story, brick and 
steel bank and office building, estimated 
cost $2,000,000; plans and specifications 
being drawn. 


Chicago, Ill—West Town Bank, brick 
and stone, 75x127. 


Ardmore, Pa.—Ardmore Title and 


Trust Company, two stories. 


Oakfield, N. Y.—The Exchange Bank 
of Oakfield, one story; Maturity very 
indefinite. 


New York City—Central Union Trust 
Company, 43 story bank and office; 
$12,000,000. 


Hillside, N. J—The Hillside Trust 
Company; two stories, sketches made. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich—Mt. Clemens 
Savings Bank, two story bank and office. 


Inverness, Fla.—Citrus County Bank 
of Inverness, 2 stories, reinforced con- 
crete, steel-lined vault. 


Wilson, N. C.—First National Bank 
$450,000. 


New York City—Manufacturers Trust 
Company, site purchased, 407-409 Broad- 
way, 2 story, $300,000; architect, A. F. 
Gilbert. 

Burbank, Calif—Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, location San Fernando 
Boulevard and Olive Avenue. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Arkansas Na- 
tional Bank, formal opening of new 
banking home remodeled at a cost of 


8 
nearly $90,000. 


New York City—Corn Exchange Bank, 
four stories, 22x100, brick and lime- 
stone; plans being drawn. 


St. Louis, Mo—Shaw Bank, moved 
into enlarged quarters, Grand Boulevard 
and Park Avenue. 

Rockford, Ill—Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company; preliminary plans 
being prepared; $2,000,000 bank and 
office building. 

Gurdon, Ark.—Merchants and Farm- 
ers Bank, oceupying new brick and stone 
banking quarters. 


Wheaton, Ill—Wheaton Trust and 
Savings Bank, two stories, $100,000; 
reinforced conerete, stone front. 


Little Rock, Ark—Bank and Trust 
Company, nearing completion; $75,000. 


TILGHMAN Moyer ComPANY, Allentown, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of “Building the Bank for Business”. 


LeRoy, N. Y.—LeRoy National Bank, 
brick and steel; architects, Hoggson 
Bros. of New York City. 


Chicago, I11—Calumet National Safety 


three 
stone 


Deposit Company, 
and office building, 
cotta. 


story bank 
and terra 


University City, Mo—Bank of Uni- 
versity City, bank and office; plans 
drawn. 

Detroit, Mich—Wayne County and 
Home Savings Bank, one story branch, 
60x56, stone. 


Bergen, N. J.—Woodcliff Trust Com- 
pany, one story, 46x72, brick and lime- 
stone; $125,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Olney Bank and 
Trust Company, one story, $50,000; 
plans being drawn. 


Saginaw, Mich—American State 
Bank, three story, bank and office, 40x82, 
brick, steel and stone. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Dime Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, contract awarded to 
remodel store room into a branch bank. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse Trust 
Company, bank and office, 125x155, 
stone, brick, tile and steel; maturity 
indefinite. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





NEW BUILDINGS 


Davenport, JTowa—American Com- 
mercial and Savings Bank, 14 stories, 
brick and stone, $1,500,000; architects, 
Weary and Alford, Chicago. 

Walworth, Wis.—Walworth State 
Bank, one story, 40x60, brick and stone; 
W. H. Sehulzke, architect, Moline, Tl. 

Detroit, Mich.—Branch of The Amer- 
ican State Bank; architects, Bonnah and 
Chaffee. 


THE NEW STATEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 19) 
criticises the customer with this phrase. 
The phrase, however, is a_ generality, 
not at all susceptible of recording. In 
two successive years, a debt position may 
vary in amount but, unless we shake off 
general criticisms and evolve some 
recordable indicator, we can have no 
comparable data on this debt position. 

What makes a debt big? Is it the 
dollar amount of the debt? Manifestly 
not, because $100,000, let us say, may 
be far too large a debt for risk 
and insignificant for another. 

What, as a matter of fact, is debt? 
It represents wealth being used in the 
operation of a business. It really is 
capital owned by persons outside the 
business, and loaned to it? 


one 
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Following the principle of proportion, 
accepted for the current ratio, we can 
divide the net worth by the total debt and 
reduce this relation to a figure which ean 
be recorded. It is just as important to 
know the sources of capital and their 
relation, as to know the proportion of 
the current debt. 

If the eredit man will begin to compute 
this proportion and record it as 
uniformly as he has been recording the 
current ratio, he will very rapidly de- 
velop an appreciation of the sensitive- 
ness of its fluetuations as an indicator 
of high importance. 

Take an example and note the easier 
und clearer distinction. 

Subject A Subject B 
Total Debt $100,000 $100,000 
Net Worth $ 90,000 $150,000 

In both instances, the dollar debt is 
the same. In the first instance, “Subject 
A” the net worth is only 90 per cent of 
the debt. In the second instance, the 
net worth is 150 per cent of the debt. 

The relative debt position, or reliance 
on borrowed eapital, is measurably as 
between 90 per cent and 150 per cent. 
It becomes recordably evident that 
“Subject A” is much more top heavy 
with debt than “Subject B.” 

This is conerete and we no longer have 
generalities. Furthermore we 
record this’ relation figure, the 
movement of which ean be noted from 
period to period. We need no longer 
to rely on a phrase that is more or less 
ineaningless and have substituted acen- 
racy for platitude. 


ean 
by a 








ROMEO SAVINGS BANK, ROMEO, MICH. 


hs beautiful New Home for the Romeo Savings Bank of Romeo, 
Michigan, is the second bank building we have planned and are 
building and equipping in Romeo within a year, under our “guaranteed 
limit cost” form of contract. 


We have many satisfied customers. 


We can satisfy you, too. 


Our expert advice is free to you with no obligations 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“Over-Invested in Plant” 

HIS is another much used criticism, 

used against a subject that, in the 
mind of the analysis, has tied up too 
much capital in plant and its related fixed 
assets. But this phrase does not record 
anything more definite than the debt 
phrase just diseussed. 

It infers that the management has put 
too much of its capital into assets of a 
fixed nature that would liquidate slowly 
under forced liquidation, and quite prob- 
ably bring only a small percentage of its 
book listing to serve as funds for paying 
out creditors and owners. The meaning 
behind the phrase, however, suggests that 
there is a relationship of importance to 
he considered in analysis. 

A million dollar investment in fixed 
ussets depends for its reasonableness on 
the sources from which it was financed. 
A company gathers together a certain 
amount of capital when starting in busi- 
ness. This is its net worth. Part of 
this is spent to purchase materials for 
fabrication, pay rolls and for the finane- 
ing of carrying receivables, and to supply 
cash on hand to meet immediate nee- 
essary payments. This eapital is in- 
vested currently. 

The company must also have a busi- 
ness home, fabricating machinery and 
other productive assets together with 
their appurtenances. This capital is 
invested in a much more fixed and per- 
manent manner. It invested in 
the hope that the productivity of this 
investment will result in the manufacture 
or distribution of merchandise at a 
profit. Sometimes a lack of the sense of 
proportion and a too optimistie outlook 
for the future will influence the manage 
ment into investing too great a propor- 
tion of its net worth in this type of 
asset. 

When the net worth is not proportion- 
ally large enough as compared to the 
fixed asset total, then and only then, is 
the subject over-invested in plant. 

If from year to year we would divide 
the net worth by the total of the fixed 
assets and record the result by a figure, 
we would again create a way to keep 
track of the fluctuations of this fixed 
investment. 

An increase in fixed asset dollars would 
not necessarily alarm us if, at the same 
time, a proportional increase in_ net 
worth oceurred so as to maintain a 
reasonable or proper. relation. An 
apparent decrease in the fixed assets, 
perhaps following the criticism of over- 
investment, would not satisfy us if, at 
the same time, the liquidation had ne- 
cessitated an improper or disproportional 
reduction in the net worth. 


is so 


After all, the proportion measures the 
sound or unsound investment of capital 
in fixed assets. Logically we should 
compute this proportion and keep 4 
record of it so that we may note its 
fluctuations and avoid both the unjust 
criticism and unsafe reliance upon the 
inspirational reading of dollar figures 
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Advertising That 
Suggests Service 


_ Only advertising of the highest quality 
is appropriate for the banking institution. 
That Flexlume Electric Signs are now serv- 
ing many of our most prominent banks is 
proof of their distinction and value as a 
banker’s advertising medium. 

_ Flexlume is more than a brilliant night 
sign—its bold, snow-white raised letters of 
glass against dark background can be read 
long distances by day. Flexlume—both 
day and night—makes a most favorable 
and lasting impression. : 










1400 Military Road 


and Toronto, Canada 









alone. By developing such a number, 
we substitute a scientific record for the 
guess. 


* * * - 
Merchandise vs Receivables 


C ONDITIONS in business  aetivity 

change. The eyele continues. Flue- 
tuations of prices make an important 
influence to be considered in analyzing 
a property statement. As prices begin 
to advance, after a period of inactivity 
and depression, a speculative profit 
appears in merehandise due to a rise in 
the basie material cost during produe- 
tion for manufacturers, and the rise in 
prices while goods are on the shelves in 
stock for distributors. 

During this period of inventory prof- 
its, we hear a good deal about the 
“sellers market.’ In order to secure an 
amount of goods deemed necessary to 
satisfy consumers’ demand, it is quite 
common for merchants to order more 
than they really need, expecting the par- 
tial filling of orders to eut the order to 
the size they really need. This was in 
evidence in 1919. During such a period 
the risk which has a good supply of 
merchandise makes money in excess per- 
haps of the ordinary profits of the 
industry. 

As we approach the crest of the boom 
and the crisis period we also approach 
the time when this process reverses 
itself. We hear mention of inventory 








Let us submit without obligation a 
Flexlume sign suggestion for your partic- 
ular institution, be it large or small. 


We also build exposed lamp and other types of 
electric signs for those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phone “FLEXLUME’’—All Principal Cities 
Factories also at Detroit, Los Angeles, Oakland, California, 


OF QUALITY 
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speculation, inventory losses, and over- 
inventory investment. Inventory still 
remains to be sold. It has no fixed 
price but will bring to the owner only 
what the buyer will pay. 

In a buvyer’s rather than a seller's 
market, its value may very easily 
shrink quite seriously. When prices 
start down, a preponderance of in- 
ventory in the current assets may be a 
serious matter. 

Merchandise and receivables normally 
constitute the two largest items of the 
current assets. The first of these is on a 
fluctuating price basis, the second on a 
fixed price basis. In analyzing a risk, 
particularly if the analyst has any well- 
defined idea concerning the eycle of 
business, it is at least interesting, if not 
highly important, to keep the propor- 
tion as between fluctuating price assets 
and fixed price assets well in the fore- 
ground of the analysis. 


As the bulk of the current assets are 
merehandise and receivables, and as the 
other current assets are normally rather 
constant in amount, the proportion as 
between merchandise and _ receivables 
when reduced to a recordable figure 
furnishes a method for keeping track of 
the fluetuations of this possible factor of 
strain. 


Merchandise normally converts into 
receivables at a higher dollar amount. 
This conversion has not necessitated 
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any addition to borrowings. Take any 
given statement and compute a conver- 
sion of the inventory into receivables and 
there will be an increase in the current 
assets without a corresponding or pro- 
portional increase in the eurrent liabil- 
ities, thereby raising the current ratio. 

As a mathematical faet, rather than 
a matter of opinion, a decrease in the 
relation of inventory to receivables, re- 
sulting in a larger amount of cost plus 
items in the current assets, should result 
in a rise in the eurrent ratio. 

By dividing the merchandise by the 
receivables, we develop a recording prop- 
osition which will both show the danger 
of a preponderance of inventory in 
relation to the business condition and at 
the same time help to interpret the move- 
ment of the current ratio. 


The net productivity of capital to 
owners or stockholders is measured by 
true net profits after making all proper 
depreciation allowances. The relation 
of the net worth and net profits, when 
the latter are frankly and fairly in- 
dicated, is a most important analytical 
fact. It indicates the profitable nature 
of the business or the lack of it. 


Up to the present, this proportion has 
not been developed as average of indus- 
try figures by the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. But during the examination of 
figures at the close of this year a study 
of it will be made. 









wy Xs any form of farm relief that is finally adopted, I believe that 
it will be to the interest of producers to call in for aid, advice, 
and participation, those industries which process and market the 


products of agriculture. 


They can, and will, contribute much 


to the success of the movement.’’—OSCAR G. MAYER, president 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


FARM ACCOUNTS BETTER THAN 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Profit or loss on operation, more important 
than net worth— How to get this information 
from farmers as a basis for credit granting 


By SAM H. BAKER 


Chairman, Agricultural Committee, Oregon Bankers Association 
Cashier, Grants Pass and Josephin2 Bank, Grants Pass, Ore. 


E have demonstrated that farm ac- 

count books are much better than 
financial statements as a basis for grant- 
ing credit. We have tried both and 
whenever we can get a farmer to keep ac- 
counts, we encourage him to do so. 

The aid that we offer in helping to 
make out his balance sheet and to figure 
up other records gives us an opportunity 
to learn all of the details of his farming. 
He looks upon this as a special service 
to him, whereas when we ask him for a 
statement, the average farmer seems to 
feel that he is making it for our benefit 
only. 

Of course, it takes longer to get com- 
plete information by this method than by 
asking for a statement, for the statement 
is usually forthcoming in a short time. 


Sometimes we make it out for the farmer 


as he gives us the information, but this 
information is not nearly so complete, 
it does not reveal the actual profit or 
loss on operation. 


How Help Was Secured From 
Agricultural College 

In December, 1925, The Grants Pass 
and Josephine Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Grants Pass, sent out 
invitations to about 35 representative 
farmers in our county, inviting them to 
an all day conference on farm account- 
ing. We also invited them to be guests 
of the bank at the hotel for noonday 
luncheon. Twenty-eight farmers and 
their wives responded. 


We had arranged for the farm man- 
agement demonstrator of the Oregon 
Agricultural College to be present at the 


meeting and had also invited our county 
agent. These men helped in organizing 
the class in farm accounting. Each 
farmer was furnished with a farm ac- 
count book and was instructed to make 
out an inventory of his live stock, farm 
products and land. Of course, in- 
structions were given to the class as a 
whole before this was attempted. Each 
farmer did his own work and made his 
own estimates as to valuation. While 
this work was going on, the men who 
were helping with the class passed from 
table to table and helped plan the in- 
ventory. 

By the close of the day, every farmer 
had his books started for the year. The 
bankers assured the farmers they would 
assist them at any time they were called 
upon during the year and requested the 


OW many of your farmers are keeping 


records? 


If you let them know that it re- 


quires only 21 minutes a week to make the 
entries, they may be more easily interested. 
Information in this article shows definite dollars 
and cents value from record keeping. Blank 
books for farm accounts may be had from your 
state agricultural college or from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Give Farm Equipment _ 


The testing of the first McCormick reaper 
near Steele’s Tavern, Va., A. D. 1831. 


who 
rom 
. in- 


pmer 


The 


Every Chance! 


“He who makes two ears of corn 
or two blades of grass to grow 
upon a spot of ground where’ 
only one grew before will de- 
serve better of mankind and do 
more essential service to his 
country than the whole race 
of demagogues put together.” 


—Jonathan Swift 


ARLY in the eighteenth century Dean 

Swift penned this tribute to the idea of 
better farming, and the two hundred years 
that have since gone by have afforded a 
graphic illustration of his words. 


For thousands of years men were slaves 
of the stubborn soil and dull toil. Less than a 
century ago came the golden age of farm 
machines, dating from 1831, when Cyrus 
Hall McCormick invented the reaper. Then 
one man began to do the. work of ten. A sea 
of grain fields spread over the land and 
cheap bread was in the reach of all. 


Came new farm machine after new farm. 


machine—a long line of wonder-working 
mechanical servants which made the 
American farmer the marvel and envy of 
the Old World. The effect was far-reaching 
and tremendous. Youth, energy and initi- 
ative were released to the towns; the towns 
became cities; and a multiplicity of indus- 


Drawn from an old lithograph. 


trial and commercial activities came into 
being. Returning, the tide of progress estab- 
lished a new standard of living in the small 
towns and farming communities. 


The process is never-ending. Today the 
farmers and their allies, the farm equipment 
manufacturers and dealers, are going on to 
far greater accomplishments. 


Today it is not enough to grow more ears 
of corn and more blades of grass. The prob- 
lem is far more complex. Farm production 
costs must be held down. Machines must 
help the single-handed man to control large 
areas, big crops must be put in and har- 
vested when the time is ripe and with the 
minimum of costly labor outgo. Machines 
and power must turn the crop swiftly into 
the money that buys prosperity for the 
community. Modern farm equipment must 
be given the opportunity to make more 
dollars grow where only one dollar 
grew in the old days. 


ould INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


a 606 So. Michigan Ave. p omcnanaee Chicago, Ill. 
the 


Ninety- Five 
Years of 
Harvesting 


TheMcCormick- 
Deering Har- 
vester - Thresher 
saves 20 cents 
per bushel over 
the usual binder- 
and -thresher 
methods in the 
harvesting of 
grain. 


McCormick-Deering Tractor and Harvester-Thresher 


M°CORMICK- DEERING 


54 Lines of Farm Operating Equipment 
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Canada- 
the Best 
Customer 


ANADA buys more 
goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 


purchases amounted to 
$579,746,080. 


In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 


Millions 


of Acres 
Await 
Settlement 


Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under cultivation. Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


—— Chicaca — 
wiwroRe 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 

endars, Building Directories, Name 

plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 
Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans 8t. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 





Bankers are careful of the 


character of their depositors— 
HECO 


Readers will confer a favor 
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Farmers and their wives were eager to learn how to keep accounts, and by offering to teach them, 
two Oregon banks had the opportunity of keeping in touch with operational profits and losses as 
a basis for credit granting. 


farmers to bring in their books oceasion- 
ally for inspection. The representatives 
of the college as well as the county agent 
make it a point to visit each farmer 
during the year, encouraging and assist 
ing him in the work. 

As a matter of record, we ask each 
one to make a statement when he asks to 
borrow money and show him how easy 
it is by simply copying the right figures 
out of his book. The making of a state- 
ment has become an interesting opera- 
tion and they appreciate its value more 
than they ever did before, but the great- 
er value to the bank is in knowing the de- 
tails of operation. 

Farm Operations Need Study 

In studying the business of an indus- 
trial borrower, we pay more attention to 
operations than we do to net worth, for 
it is the profit on the operation of the 
business out of which our loan and in- 
terest must be paid. We have neglected 
to do this in connection with farm loans, 
however, for the very good reason that 
it has been difficult heretofore to get a 
line on the operational profit or loss. 
That is why teaching farmers to keep 
books is so valuable. It gives both 
them and the bank information as to 
profit or loss on operation. 

Many of our farmers have already 


| conceived the idea of studying individual 


fields as units. They keep records on 
their dairy cattle, and have learned that 
it is possible to eliminate unprofitable 
live stock and unprofitable fields when 
they have figures that show the difference 
between the different units. 

I believe that most agricultural col- 
leges have farm accounting books that 


| are supplied at a very low price and 


which are planned specially for making 
farm entries. I notice this same work 
has been carried on in other states with 
great success. 

These records showing, as they do, the 
weak points in the farm program, en- 
able us to make practical suggestions 
regarding the changing of farming meth- 
ods. Such suggestions mean more be- 


cause the farmer by his own bookkeep- 
ing has shown the weak spots. 

I believe it is not saying too much 
when I state that the time is not far 
distant when the bankers will expect 
the farmers who are asking any credit 
of consequence to keep farm record 
books in the same manner that they ex- 
pect it from merehants and manufae- 
turers. 

Children Often Help in Accounting 

The simplicity of the records is such 
that it is not necessary for the father 
to do more than give the information 
and other members of the family ean 
make the entries. This is good training 
for the boys and girls who must later 
assume the responsibilities of running 
the farm. 

Our farmers were very much sur- 
prised at the simplicity of the work. 
Most of them seemed to feel that the 
keeping of accounts is a complicated and 
difficult process. They have also had 
many surprises revealed by the figures. 
Some, who thought they were better off 
than they really are, were surprised be- 
cause they found that it is not so easy 
to sum up your obligations in your mind 
as it is on paper. Others were sur- 
prised in the other direction in finding 
that their net worth was more than they 
had figured and so these men and 
women were strongly in favor of con- 
tinuing this work. 

This has all been done in the spirit of 
service. We bankers have to be careful 
not to give the impression that we 
are asking this to be done for our 
benefit. We have been free with our 
time and the farmers come to us often 
for advice and assistance. 

The agricultural committees of several 
state bankers associations are encourag- 
ing member banks to promote farm 
accounting. It is not diffeult to get this 
work started for, the extension depart- 
ments of agricultural colleges have men 
to give instruction to farmers. After 
a class is started, a bank officer can de 
the consulting work. 
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U. S$. WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS ON COTTONSEED 
GOOD COLLATERAL 


Regulations for the storage of cotton 
seed under the United States Warehouse 
Act have been promulgated by the See- 
retary of Agriculture, effective im- 
mediately. This action has been taken 
after extended investigations relating 
to the storage qualities of cotton seed 
and the kind of structures and equip- 
ment required for proper storage. Re- 
quests for such action have been filed 
with the department during the past 
several years by various cotton seed in- 
terests and bankers interested in finan- 
cing this product. 

Under the regulations, only what is 
generally known as “prime” cotton seed 
may be stored. The regulations do not 
apply to seed stored for seed stock pur- 
poses, but solely to that stored for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Department officials say, that while 
the regulations may seem drastie to 
some, it is felt that any less strict regula- 
tions would tend to defeat the prime 
purpose of storage under this law. 
That purpose is the same for cotton seed 
as for any other product storable under 
the law; namely, sound collateral for 
loan purposes. 

Before the regulations were promul- 
gated, a preliminary draft was discussed 
with bankers, cotton seed oil and crusher 
interests and members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Every precaution has 
been taken to make the warehouse re- 
ceipts sound and acceptable collateral. 

While the Federal Reserve Board 
sometime ago ruled that cotton seed, 
when stored under proper conditions, is 
a non-perishable, readily marketable 
staple agricultural product within the 
meaning of the Federal Reserve Act, at 
a recent conference held in the offices of 
the Federal Reserve Board, it developed 
that cotton seed very frequently is 
stored in warehouses owned by the same 
people that actually own the 
Under previous rulings of the board, it 
was necessary in such for the 
warehouses to be leased to parties hav- 
ing no interest in the product in storage. 
This requirement could easily be. met, 
but the board’s ruling also required that 
the borrower should not have access to 
the premises in which the cotton seed 
was stored. 

As cotton seed oil men are frequently 
the borrowers, and as cotton seed has a 
tendency to heat, if not of proper mois- 
ture content, they felt they should have 
the right to inspect the seed from time 
to time so as to pratect their own inter- 
ests. This phase the board considered 
further and ruled on August 23 as 
follows : 

“Bankers’ acceptances secured by 
cotton seed stored in a warehouse owned 
by the owner of the cotton seed but 
leased to an independent publie ware- 
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Fourth District Collections 


will be handled to your liking when The 
Midland is your Cleveland correspondent. 

We shall be glad to figure on your require- 
ments and to show how we can meet them. 
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house corporation under bona fide lease, 
the corporation assuming exclusive con- 
trol and management of such warehouse 
and operating it as a publie warehouse 
bonded and licensed under the United 
States Warehouse Act, may be eligible 
for rediscount at a Federal Reserve 
bank, although the owners of the cotton 
seed are permitted access to the seed in 
storage at proper and reasonable times 
for the purpose only of inspecting the 
condition of the seed, provided that on 
all such oceasions the consent of the in- 
dependent warehouse corporation is 
first secured and that the owner of the 
seed or his representative is aeeompan- 
ied by a proper representative of the 
warehouse corporation.” 

The Department of Agriculture 
Officials state that the department’s 
regulations are in complete harmony 
with the ruling of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


A PLAN TO GET GOOD 
WILL OF FARMERS 


Three years ago the business men of 
this community invited the farmers in 
the trade territory tributary to Roeky 
Ford to be their guests at a banquet and 
entertainment. At this meeting, it was 
only possible to accommodate some 300 of 
our farmer friends and they were treated 
to not only an excellent banquet, but an 
excellent program of vaudeville enter- 
tainment and musical numbers. 

The next year, something over 700 
farmers were entertained and we still 
felt that all had not been reached. This 
year, over 1,000 were guests. 

Since our spring banquet of this year, 
the fair association and business interests 
of this community erected a large expo- 


sition and exhibition building on our 
local fair grounds and we are looking 
forward to entertaining at least 1,500 
next year. 

Much the same form of program has 
been followed each year. As in the 
original program, there are excellent 
speakers, boxing, dancing and vaude- 
ville entertainment. 

In the past, there was a feeling that 
perhaps the business man was not inter- 
ested in the farmer and his problems, 
but today farmers and business men 
alike are pulling together and the 
farmers are talking among themselves 
as to a manner in which they can enter- 
tain the business men. It is our attitude 
that upon this occasion we want to for- 
get-business and have the opportunity of 
meeting our farmer friends on a social 
rather than a business plane—H. B. 
Mendenhall, Cashier, Rocky Ford Na- 
tional Bank, Roeky Ford, Colo. 


COUNTRY BANK COOPERATES 
WITH SCHOOLS 


A prize of $5 is given each month by 
the First National Bank of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, to the school of the 
county that reports the highest. record 
of attendance. At the close of the year, 
a grand prize of $10 is given to the 
school with the highest reeerd for the 
year. The monthly prize, of course, 
is announced through the loeal paper. 


Use Agricultural Gypsum 


to improve farms and sanitary condi- 
tions of barns in which you are interested. 


Write today for information! 


THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 137 844 Rush St. Chica inl. 
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HROUGH 73 years of con 
stantly broadening activity in 
Wisconsin and surrounding terri 
tory, the First Wisconsin has estab- 
lished contacts and accumulated 
a prodigious fund of information 
concerning the district it serves. 


This is the foundation of First 
Wisconsin service, which we 
invite you to use unstintingly. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
_ Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


AVOID BANK CREDIT 
LOSSES 


(Continued from page 15) 


there would be no “mistakes” this time. 
This was agreeable to the president. 

That afternoon the assistant took the 
numbers from the cars, but had to wait 
until dark for four of them, which were 
in use. These were all properly mort- 
gaged and the bank was again fully 
protected. 

About ten days later, the vice presi- 
dent decided it was well to call on this 
coneern again, and so sent his assistant 
to check up on all collateral. Every- 
thing was accounted for but those four 
ears for which he had waited until dark 
on the previous occasion. He inquired for 


these and was told that they would be in 
the next day. Two of them did show up, 
but two did not. The assistant stayed 
with the officers and kept asking for the 
two missing cars. Finally, the secretary 
of the company admitted to him that 
these four cars belonged to customers, 
and that they had borrowed them the 
day they were mortgaged under the pre- 
tense that they would be used for demon- 
stration. The result was that the as- 
sistant remained in.the office of the com- 
pany until the bank was paid in full. 
Shortly thereafter the motor sales com- 
pany tailed. 
* * * * 

T was while this same company was 

having its difficulties that another 
incident occurred which illustrates the 


necessity of visiting borrowers. An 
automobile’concern sold a ear to a sue- 
cessful Syrian merchant of the city. He 
instructed them to ship the car to Beirut, 
Syria, and to draw a draft for the pur- 
chase price and all expenses, on his 
brother at that point. Fortunately, they 
had the local Syrian endorse the draft. 


Weeks passed with no returns from 
the draft. No particular attention was 
given the matter, until one morning an- 
other Syrian—an outsider—came to the 
bank with the startling news that the 
local Syrian merchant was getting ready 
to “pull up stakes” and return to his 
native land. He further announced 
that it was that gentleman’s purpose to 
get possession of that car in Beirut. 


Now, as the bank knew that it could 
not get the money from the automobile 
concern because of its financial condi- 
tion, and as it did not want to dispose 
of the automobile in Beirut at a sacri- 
fice nor pay freight for its return, it 
turned to the endorsing local merchant. 
It found that he had several thousand 
dollars in another bank, and proceeded 
to attach this. The matter ended, after 
many Syrian tears had been shed, and 
protestations of good faith had been 
made, with the amount being paid in 


full. 


~ * oa . 


HIS ealls to mind the case of another 

foreign merchant. This man was an 
Oriental rug and drapery dealer. He 
opened a checking account at the same 
time he opened a store. He deposited 
and withdrew fairly large sums of 
money. Like all his ilk, he became very 
familiar with the bank officers, and saw 
to it that they knew of all his larger 
deposits and withdrawals. 


After several months, he received from 
New York a shipment of Oriental rugs 
valued at $35,000. He applied for a 
loan of $10,000 offering to warehouse 
the rugs as security. An assistant cashier 
went with a rug expert to appraise the 
rugs, which were packed in large crates. 
On this loan, the expert gave a value 
of $21,000 to the rugs which were to be 
pledged. The assistant cashier saw the 
boxes containing the merchandise on the 
vans ready to go to the warehouse. The 
loan was made against the warehouse 
receipts. 


From the credit desk, according to this 
merchant’s statement and the fact that 
they had warehouse receipts as security, 
the loan looked mighty safe. However, 
about four weeks later, a vice president 
went to make one of these friendly busi- 
ness calls on the merchant. He found 
his shop almost empty. There was little 
or nothing of value on hand. He began 
making inquiries and was informed that 
the merchant expected a new shipment 
of goods shortly to replenish his shelves, 
and meantime had gone south on busi- 
ness. He returned to the bank and 
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found only a few dollars to the Syrian’s 
eredit. 

Becoming suspicious, he sent the. as- 
sistant eashier who had handled the 
matter to the warehouse to see what was 
in those boxes for which he had re- 
ceipts. 

In the ones which were supposed to 
hold the most expensive rugs he found 
several lamp shades, cheap pieces of 
draperies and burlap! The bank stood 
to lose some $6,000, on a conservative 
estimate. The bank immediately put 
detectives on the man’s trail, and found 
him in a southern port, as he was pre- 
paring to sail for Europe with thou- 
sands of dollars on his person. 

In this case, the bank would not have 
learned of the merchant’s disappearance 
until 60 days after he had gone, for his 
note had that long to run. The practice 
of calling on borrower’s fully repaid the 
bank on this occasion. 

* a * * 


EVERAL years ago, a certain banker 

visited a jeweler borrower of his. He 
noticed that he had let the big clock out 
in front of his shop run down, and that 
two figures on the dial had fallen off. 
Although his financial statement justi- 
fied a line of credit, the banker watched 
that clock for two months. The figures 
were not replaced and the clock did not 
run during those two months. The 
banker asked the jeweler to pay up and 
move his account. A few months later 
the jeweler was in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

* * ” 7 

OR years, a certain ready-to-wear 

’ merchant who catered to the cheaper 
class of trade, had maintained a nice 
balance with the bank and had paid his 
notes promptly. His statement had see- 
sawed through the years, but showed a 
general progress. It was always in good 
ratio. 

Not long ago, he notified the bank that 
he would want several thousand dollars. 
That afternoon, one of the officers hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity of the mer- 
chant’s store and decided to call on him. 
He found the windows attractively dis- 
playing ladies’ .clothing, but most of it 
was out-of-style goods. Upon entering 
the store, the banker found the shelves 
empty. Everything the merchant had 
was in the windows. He was preparing 
to go bankrupt. 

- * . * 

HERE was a certain manufacturer 

who submitted statements regularly. 
The statements showed up well and he 
borrowed in large amounts. One day, 
when a vice president of the bank was 
visiting the plant. of this manufacturer, 
he found the place as busy as a hive of 
bees. He complimented the old gentle- 
man and said that the company’s state- 
ment ought to show up better thereafter. 
The manufacturer smiled a knowing 
smile and winking, said, “Come in here 
and see my little red book.” 
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He took him into his private office 
and brought forth from the back of a 
small safe a red book. This proved to 
be what he termed a true record of his 
earnings, which showed up much larger 
than the statements in the bank’s pos- 
session taken from the regular books, of 
the company. Whether he kept this 
red book to defraud his partners, or to 
beat the income tax, or as a whim, no 
one knows. Suffice to say, when hard 
times came on, the banker visited the 
company regularly and examined the 
little red book as well as the regular 
books. 

* * 7 * 


NE more illustration will do to show 
the importance of calling upon your 
eredit risks. 
A vinegar factory offered a nice state- 
ment. The fixed assets were high, the 
current assets were all that could be de- 


sired, with small liabilities. The cashier 
of the bank went to see the plant. He 
found two big tanks where acid was 
mixed with water to make vinegar. One 
man was painting old barrels to be used 
in shipping the product, and another 
man handled the hose through which 
the vinegar fed into the barrels. The 
factory otherwise was a dirty, unused 
old building covering almost a city 
block. Besides the president, there was 
a bookkeeper in the office. The com- 
pany’s books were in miserable shape. 
Here was a case of either willful or 
ignorant misstatement of condition. The 
company that had once been good was 
gradually eating up its own worth. 


So, it pays not to be lulled by pros- 
perous times, for a slump will throw 
many an otherwise flourishing concern 
into trouble. Avoid losses by calling on 
your credit risks. 
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Companies with a million or more shares out- 
standing have become quite common in recent 
years. It is reported that at least 80 concerns 
whose stock is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, have a million or more shares. The 
leader is The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey with 20,292,071. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 
APPEARS TO BE OUR JOB 





This seemed to be the outstanding matter of interest 
in the reports of committees at the recent convention 
of the Investment Bankers Association of America 


OREIGN financing, so far as it 

attects American investors and 
bankers, is proving much more amenable 
tu practical, uniform methods than is the 
complicated development of real estate 
financing in the United States. 

This is the somewhat startling con- 
clusion reached by an impartial observer 
who attended the 15th annual convention 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America, October 11 to 15, in Quebec 
and listened closely to the able reports 
of committee members of the Association 
especially well qualified to  diseuss 
foreign securities and real estate secur- 
ities. 

That American investors now hold 
approximately eleven billion dollars in 
foreign securities and that 145 different: 


foreign security issues are listed and 
traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone makes the foregoing as- 
sertion even more startling. 

From July, 1925, to July, 1926, the 
foreign securities, stocks and _ bonds, 
publicly offered in the United States 
amounted to $1,302,339,000. In the same 
vear approximately $1,000,000,000 of 
domestic real estate securities were pub- 
licly offered in the United States, not 
ineluding the large volume of real estate 
securities bought by insurance 
panies and other institutions. 

That our real estate securities are 
brought out subject to the political, 
social and economic conditions prevail- 
ing in only one country, our own coun- 
try, while the many foreign issues ap- 


coll- 


proved by recognized American author 
ities are brought out under the greatly 
varying political, social and economic 
conditions of scores of European and 
Latin American countries and_ their 
political subdivisions, makes us wonder 
why our leading, certainly very capable, 
real estate financing authorities cannot 
get together on a code of standard prac- 
tices for real estate financing? 

Why is there such a wide divergence 
of opinion as to the very fundamental 
factor of appraisals, especially as to the 
including of legitimate intangibles? 
Clarkson Potter of Hayden, Stone & 
Co., in his report, as chairman of the 
IT. B. A. of A. Real Estate Securities 
Committee, to the Association’s 
vention, stressed the absence of unifo.m 


¢on- 


PPROXIMATELY a thousand invest- 
ment bankers gathered in this famous 


hotel, The Chateau Frontenac, in Quebec, 
and listened to some of the most impor- 
tant committee reports yet made to an 
I. B. A. of A. convention. One of the 
thousand here gives the impressions that 
stand uppermost in his mind. They are 
based on the reports of the Real Estate 
Securities Committee and the Foreign 
Securities Committee. They represent 
exceedingly important developments in 
the securities market. 


















ity of opinion on this subject and urged 
that it receive more attention. Mr. 
Potter also pointed to a decided lack of 
state laws relating to the investment of 
trust funds in real estate securities. He 
said the importance of adequate laws 
to protect the investor could not be 
over-exaggerated. 


I hold no brief either for or against 
any class of securities, as a class. It 
is puerile to condemn or unconditionally 
embrace any class of securities. The 
the best in any class. The 
mediocre are akin, no matter what the 
class. And the worst all belong to the 
same pariah breed, regardless of elassifi- 
cation. But the Jeremiahads of three 
years ago still echo in the writer’s ears, 
repeating the lugubrious cautions that 
Americans were new in foreign finan- 
cing; better be careful; the future looked 
at least shadowy. 


best are 


All very well and wise, of course, but 
the so-called American international 
bankers have not been frightened by 
bugaboos. They’ve made, as a whole, 
an excellent record in the foreign in- 
vestment field. They’ve tackled 
problems and solved them. 


big 


Compare this with the situation in 
our own domestic real estate finaneing 
field. The real estate financing problems 
of today existed three years ago, and 
what has been done to iron them out? 

Possibly my automatie reaction to the 
committee reports overly emphasize my 
self-made comparison. But to me, this 
thought stood out above everything else 
in the mass of very capable, instructive 
and comprehensive reports that were 
made at the convention on industrial 
securities, municipal securities, govern- 
ment financing, Blue Sky legislation, 
taxation and other important subjects. 
Wherefore, this report is frankly going 
to diseuss chiefly the Foreign Securities 
Committee report and the Real Estate 
Committee report. 

Howard F. Beebe of Harris, Forbes 
& Company, New York, made the report 
of Foreign Securities Committee, of 
which he is chairman. He recited the 
increasing figures of foreign financing 
in this country and drew an interesting 
comparison between post-war and pre- 
war situations. In 1913, he said, we 
had about $1,500,000,000 invested 
abroad, chiefly in proprietary interests 
such as factories, mines and plantations 
in foreign countries. In that period, we 
owed to foreigners approximately $4,- 
000,000,000, making a net indebtedness 
of about $2,500,000,000 against us. 


Today we hold,about $11,000,000,000 
in foreign investments. In 1924 the 
foreign government and government- 
guaranteed securities sold in the United 
States amounted to 88 per cent of the 
total of foreign offerings. In 1925 we 
took $647,000,000 of foreign govern- 
ment and government-guaranteed secur- 
ities, which amount was 63 per cent of 
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the total of foreign securities sold in 
the United States. 


In 1924 the foreign corporation 
securities sold in the United States 


amounted to $103,000,000 and to $384,- 
000,000 in 1925, an inerease almost 
four-fold and not including the Ameri- 
can money placed directly in foreign 
investments through the purchase of 
foreign internal securities. 

Mr. Beebe said this growing volume 
of foreign corporate securities and the 
lessening importance of foreign govern- 
ment securities seemed to indicate that 
the task of financing European govern- 
ment rehabilitation and currency stabili- 
zation was nearing completion, while 
the problem of financing world-wide in- 
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dustrial reconstruction is becoming more 
important. 

Following his recital of tables show- 
ing foreign payments and debts to the 
United States government, Mr. Beebe 
made a brief and able reference to the 
financial and industrial conditions of 
European and South American coun- 
tries. These references cannot be dis- 
eussed with sufficient fullness here, but 
taken with the talk on foreign bonds, 
by Russell Leffingwell of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, and with the ex- 
temporaneous remarks of John Speed 
Elliott of W. A. Harriman & Co., Ine., 
New York, there was a most satisfying 
amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of foreign securities. 


The character of the borrow- 


er governs the loan — 
HECO 
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Mr. Beebe also told of the new Insti- 
tute of International Finance which 
vegan operations October 1 for the pur- 
pose of supplying to American invest- 
ment houses and bankers and_ to 
investors, information on foreign finance 
and economic conditions. The <Associa- 
tion has underwritten this institution 
which is being operated by New York 
University under the direction of Dr. 
George W. Edwards of the university 
and under supervision of the Foreign 
Securities Committee of the 1. B. A. of 
A. Mr. Beebe pointed out that this in- 
stitute is for the benefit of the entire 
country and banks, trust companies and 
other institutions not members of the 
Association are invited to subscribe to 
its services, which are given at a nomi- 
nal fee of $10 to $25 a year. 

Some Difficulties Encountered in 

Foreign Financing 

In extemporaneous remarks while 
reading his report, Mr. Beebe said he 
had tried to dig out in London the posi- 
tion the English bankers were taking 
toward Germany. There have been no 
public issues of German securities in 
London, he assignable to the 
reasons that money was needed in Eng- 
lish enterprises, that there was a very 
natural prejudice because of the war. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of English 
money was going into Germany. 

This is not in the purchase of public 
security issues but in the purchase of 
equities, of real estate and stocks in 
German industrial concerns, which, Mr. 
Beebe said, the English had undoubted- 
ly found very profitable. He also said 
that the unfavorable trade balance 
should not be given too much weight, 
as there is a great invisible item that 
offsets it considerably; namely, the ex- 
penditures of tourists and the money 


said, 
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that European nationals abroad send 
back to the mother countries. 


On this point, Mr. Leffingwell, in his 
address made an illuminating remark 
to the effect that capital has taken flight 
to the sound money countries from 
countries that have had depreciated cur- 
rencies. Of course, there was the effort 
in such countries to stop, by law, the 
flight of capital, but nevertheless, huge 
sums got away to sound money countries. 
The beneficial result of this is that as 
the countries with depreciated currencies 
got back on a sound money basis, this 
capital came back. It added a _ sub- 
stantial factor of safety to the stabili- 
zation efforts. 

At Mr. Beebe’s request, Mr. Elliott of 
the Foreign Securities Committee spoke 
informally of specific difficulties in 
foreign financing. “Trustee,” he said, 
for example, might have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning in different countries, 
from the meaning of the word to Ameri- 
cans. He enumerated other difficulties 
and told how the committee and indi- 
vidual members are using the ablest help 
available to solve them. 


In fact, the several discussions of 
foreign securities, all by men eminently 
capable in this field, showed a most 
eratifying situation and a cohesion of 
effort in this field. That is why I was 
struck so forcibly by a comparison be- 
tween foreign financing and American 
real estate financing as I thought over 
the reports of the two committees. 


Clarkson Potter, chairman of the Real 
Estate Securities Committee, made that 
committee’s report to the Association. 
It was a fine piece of work, voluminous, 
covering perhaps 50 or 60 typewritten 
pages and including a number of ex- 
hibits, including questionnaires on sur- 
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veys relating to appraisal practices and 
to guaranteed securities, specimens of 
surety bonds and other interesting data 
In fact, the report purported to be 
chiefly an effort to compile in a single 
discussion the salient points of the work 
ot real estate security committees for 
the last four or five years. 

After urging the need for established 
principles in appraisals and in guaran- 
teeing securities, and the need for more 
adequate state laws governing the in 
vesting of trust funds in real estate 
securities, the committee disapproves a 
proposal made in New York last June 
to establish an exchange to deal in real 
estate securities not listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The well-secured, 
publicly-offered real estate issues enjoy 
an adequate market under present con- 
ditions, the report said, and there is no 
need for the proposed exchange. 


Security Circular Matter Now To 
Be Graded 

Perhaps the outstanding piece of work 
of Mr. Potter’s committee is the way in 
which it examines and grades circulars 
carrying real estate offerings. The As- 
sociation now asks its members to send 
in circulars of new offerings. These are 
distributed among the different commit- 
tees. These committees report if the 
circulars are representative and ad- 
equate, or if they fail to give essen- 
tial facts, are ambiguous or are other- 
wise faulty, the issuing house is so ad- 
vised. 

An exhibit of the committee’s require- 
ments in grading real estate security 
cireulars is made a part of the report. 

A large part of the report is made 
up of a comparison of the opinions of 
the different real estate committees of 
the Association in 1922 to 1926, in- 
clusive. In 1923 the committee stated 
60 per cent as the loan maximum. The 
1926 committee put the maximum at 
662/3 per cent, adding, however, 
that even 50 per cent of the appraised 
value might be too much in some ¢ases. 
These comparisons between different 
years are one of the most informative 
parts of the report and as these reports 
usually are published by the I. B. A. 
of A., I suggest that those interested in 
real estate securities and in foreign 
securities should write for copies of 
the full reports. 

There seemed to be about 1,000 at the 
convention in Quebee. The meetings 
were unusually well attended. The re- 
ports were good, exceptionally so, it 
seemed to me, but if I start to mention 
them all, there will be no end to the tale. 


I. B. A. OF A. COMBATS 
FAKE STOCK 


HE educational department of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America is conducting a vigorous ecam- 
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paign to combat the sale of worthless 
securities, and as a part of its program 
has inaugurated a series of articles which 
are furnished to newspapers on request. 

These articles are general in their 
appeal and are furnished with suitable 
mats for illustration. A typical one 
called, “Don’t Rush Into an Investment,” 
follows: 

“No company and no individual ean 
exist without leaving some kind of a 
record, good, bad or indifferent. Some 
one knows that record. If you can’t 
find it, leave that company’s securities 
alone. You wouldn’t go into partner- 
ship with a dishonest man or some one 
you did not know. Neither would you 
lend money to a stranger or an unreliable 
aequaintanee. When you buy securities 
of a company about which you haven’t 
reliable information it’s exactly the same 
as lending money to or going into 
partnership with strangers. 

“Short-sighted advisers say that 
by the time you take the time to look up 
a security thoroughly, the opportunity 
for buying it on a favorable basis will 
be gone. If it is a bargain others will 
soon discover it and grab it up, they 
argue. 

“True enough, but it works both ways. 
If the security is not so good, others will 
also discover it and the hasty buyer will 
be ‘stuck’ with it. 

“There are about 60 billion dollars in 
stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone. Some are un- 
doubtedly selling too high and others 
are probably bargains. Consequently 
no one needs to worry much about 
missing an opportunity on one individual 
stock or bond. There are many others. 
In fact the 60 billions on the New York 
Stock Exchange is the total of only 
2,260 different securities and there are 
thousands of excellent, unlisted secur- 
ities. 

“Don’t be rushed into any investment. 
If it can’t wait you ean, for almost in- 
variably there will be others just as good, 
if not better, next week and almost every 
other week thereafter.” 


NEW FORM OF REAL 
ESTATE INVESTMENT 
OFFERED 


An interesting development in the 
investment field in Chicago is marked 
by the consummation of a trust agree- 
ment between the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company and the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company, as trustee, by which 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
is enabled to offer for the first time a 
new type of security known as First 
Real Estate Mortgage Collateral Gold 
Bonds. 


These bonds, yielding 5% per cent, 
are a direct obligation of the Trust, and 
are secured specifically by deposit with 
the trustee of first mortgages upon im- 
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er safeguards than those commonly 


proved real estate located in the “Great- 


er Chicago” district. 

Fundamentally the plan represents an 
application of the investment trust idea 
which has long been accepted in Eng- 
land. By pooling a large number of 
carefully selected investments in the 
limited field of high grade mortgages 
it provides an unusual stability and dis- 
tribution of risk. 

Commenting on the new development, 
Roger K. Ballard, vice president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, in 
charge of the bond department, states 
that the decision to enter into the trust 
agreement was strongly influenced by 
a growing demand on the part of in- 
vestors and financial houses for a real 
estate security which would have broad- 


offered. When the opportunity came 
to make an agreement with a house of 
such high standing as the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company, and it became 
possible to back the bonds with such 
security as this plan offers, the bank 
welcomed the opportunity to go ahead. 

The selection of the mortgages which 
provide the security is made by the Chi- 
eago Title & Trust Company, every 
mortgage being legal for the investment 
of trust funds under the Illinois law. 
No mortgage exceeds 60 per cent of the 


trustee’s appraised value of the property. 
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MAKES TWO LARGE SALES 


Interesting cases in which appearance 
of the prospect was not a true indica- 
tion of the investing capital available 


By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


General Sales Manager, Louisville Gas and Electric Company 


YEVERAL years ago, during our early 

efforts in selling preferred stock 
of the Louisville Gas and Electrie Com- 
pany on the customer-ownership plan, 
a middle-aged woman entered my office 
to inquire about it. Her appearance 
and conversation gave me the impression 
that she might be interested in purchas- 
ing one or two shares on the partial- 
payment plan. She was very cautious 
and looked upon practically everyone 
with suspicion. 

With considerable  hesitaney, she 
stated that she reluctant about 
investing her money in securities, or 
depositing it in the bank, for fear that 
in event she should die, her sister might 
have difficulty in getting possession of 


was 


it. I suggested that she see a lawyer 
and have him prepare a will, but she 
would have nothing to do with members 
of the legal profession. Then I volun- 
teered to write a will for her, which I 
did, and it was signed and witnessed in 
my office. Assuring me that she would 
call again in a few days and buy some 
stock, she departed. 
* * # » 
HE following Saturday she returned, 
sarrying an ordinary half-bushel 
chip basket containing something cover- 
ed with a red table cloth. Being seated, 
she asked several questions about our 
stock, and finally told me that she would 
like to buy 130 shares! 

After writing the order, I inquired if 
she wished to pay by check. “No,” she 
replied, “I have the cash in this basket.” 
And, removing the red table cloth, she 
placed on my desk a basket full of 
money — $13,000 in bills of $1, $2, $5 
and $10 denominations. Seattered 
through the money were several dozen 
moth balls, the odor of which quickly 
permeated the office. 

It took our cashier quite a while to 
count the money, after which our newly 
acquired shareholder left, apparently 
very much worried over the fact that 
she had exchanged $13,000 for a mere 
piece of paper bearing my signature, as 
a receipt. 

* * * > 
FTER the elapse of about 18 months, 
during which she had received six 
dividend checks and found they were 
negotiable at any store in the city, the 
woman again called at the office and 
asked if I would go to her house some 
day on a few moments notice if she 
should telephone me, offering the ex- 





planation that she had some more money 
which she preferred not to carry to the 
office alone. I suggested that I have 
one of our salesmen go, but she insisted 
that I personally should handle the 
transaction. 

In a few days she telephoned me 
about 11:00 a. m., requesting that I call 
at her house at once. Upon my arrival 
she opened the door and, with all of the 
shades drawn, conducted me through the 
house and out into the back yard, around 
which was a high board fenee. Taking 
a tape line out of her apron pocket she 
measured off a short distance from a 
peach tree, marking the place on the 
ground. She then got a pick and a 
spade from the woodshed and told me to 
dig. After digging a small hole about 
two feet deep I unearthed a cast-iron 
tea kettle, which she directed me to carry 
into the kitchen. 

Bolting the kitchen door, she said, 
“Pour the money on the table and count 
it.” I emptied the tea kettle full of $5 
and $10 gold pieces on the kitchen table. 
The coins were very dirty from muddy 
water that had seeped in. The woman 
placed the coins in a flour sieve and put 
them under the hydrant to remove the 
soil, after which I counted them, an- 
nouncing that they represented $8,700, 
which she agreed was correct. 

I wrote out her order for stock, gave 
her a receipt for the money and started 
to return, when I noticed to my surprise 
that she was preparing to go with me. 
She had gathered up the gold coins from 
the table and poured them into a large 
woolen stocking which she wrapped in 
some heavy brown paper. Carrying this 
heavy package under my arm, I con- 
ducted her to my automobile, and we 
made our way to my office. 

Upon our arrival, she accompanied me 
to our eashier’s cage, where the money 
was counted and put away. She then 
made her departure, apparently thor- 
oughly satisfied. 

* » * * 

FEW months later, our new share- 

holder became more communicative 
when she called, and explained to me 
that this money represented the savings 
of her grandfather and her father, both 
of whom had been dead for many years. 
She had kept the money hidden about 
the place, it being understood that in 
the event of her death, her sister could 
take possession of it, as the sister was 
the only other person who knew the 
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WINNING PROSPECTS’ CONFIDENCE 


hiding place. The gold was buried in 
the rear yard, while the paper money 
had been kept in an iron box hidden 
under the floor of a closet. 

This woman lived alone and was work- 
ing for wages amounting to about $720 
a year, and, as she owned her small 
cottage, she managed to live on that in- 
come. After investing the money in our 
company’s securities, she received an- 
nually an income of over $1,500 in 
dividends, and I pointed out to her that 
it was no longer necessary for her to 
work. So she soon resigned her posi- 
tion, began to dress better, and improved 
greatly in health and general appear- 
anee. 

She prefers to call at the office regu- 
larly each quarter for her dividend 
check, rather than have it mailed, and 
she generally drops in to chat with me 
a few minutes. On several of these 
oceasions she has commented upon her 
stupidity and ignorance in hiding this 
money for years, when the income from 
it, if properly invested, would have 
saved her more than twenty years of 
drudgery. 

Being unable to read or write, this 
woman was ignorant of the many safe 
methods for investing money. She 
looked upon all banks with suspicion. 
Were it not for the fact that her neigh- 
bors were shareholders of our company 
and had talked to her about our stock, 
she would perhaps have spent the 
balance of her life eking out an exist- 
ence, while her small fortune remained 
hidden away. The only good, sound 
business advice her father had given her 
was, “Never spend any of your princi- 
pal;” and she had religiously followed 
his instructions. 

I believe this experience vividly illus- 
trates the value of investing money in- 
stead of hiding it away. The average 
banker probably would be astonished to 
know that many people still hide money 
in this manner, but it is a very common 
thing among the class of small investors 
with whom we come in contact. 

Only three years ago, one of our sales- 
man, H. L. Reid, sold a man in New 
Albany, Ind., a large block of our pre- 
ferred stock, and he had Mr. Reid ac- 
company him to the orchard and help 
dig up an iron box filled with gold coins, 
containing an even larger sum of money 
than the woman about whom | 
just told you. 


have 


It is announced that the Celotex Com- 
pany has declared a stock dividend of 
100 per cent payable to stockholders of 
record, October 30. This company’s 
sales have been multiplying in recent 
months and the increased profits made 
this splendid stock dividend possible. 


The Central National Bank, Broad at 
Third streets, New York, recently cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary of its 
founding. 
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JOINS STAFF OF 
CHICAGO BANK 


John H. Hogan, formerly president 
of the Des Moines National Bank, was 











JOHN H. HOGAN 
recently elected vice president of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. He assumed his new 
duties November 15. 

Mr. Hogan was connected with the 
Des Moines National Bank 11 years, tie 
last three of which he was president. 

At the time of his election to the 
official staff of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Mr. Hogan 
was a director of the National Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, treasurer and director of the 
Great Western Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, president and director of 
the National Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration of Des Moines, director of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 
and a member of the Iowa State Banking 
Commission. He also served as a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association in 1923 
and 1924. 

Mr. Hogan is a comparatively young 
man to have held so many important 
positions. He was born at Dallas 
Center, Iowa, June 6, 1882, and re- 
ceived his education, both in school and 
in business, in Iowa. 











NATIONAL CENTRAL 
BANK PROMOTIONS 


William E. Katenkamp made 
president and John P. Lauber elected 
to the newly created position of chair- 
man of the board of the National Central 
Bank in Baltimore at a recent meeting 
ot the board of directors. The changes 
result from the vacancy in the presi- 
dency created by the recent death of 
August Weber. 

Harry H..Hahn, cashier of the bank, 
was given the additional title of vice 
president. 


was 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR 
DENVER NATIONAL 


G. B. Harrison, the recently electeci 
president of the Denver National Bank 
in Denver, Colorado, was formerly a 
member of the board of the Los Angeles 
Federal Reserve Bank and has had a 
wide background of banking experience. 

After graduating from Pritchard 
college in 1887 he associated himself 
with the Missouri, Savings 
Bank which business his father estab- 
lished in 1853. In 1900-01 he was presi- 
dent of the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Later he was made vice president of 
the New England National Bank of 
Kansas City and remained in that e¢a- 
pacity until 1914, when he removed to 
California. 

While there he was a director of sev- 
eral banks in addition to being promi- 
nently connected with the citrus in- 
dustry. 


Glasgow, 


GEORGE B. HARRISON 


In January, 1926, he was appointed to 
the board of the Los Angeles Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


JOINS NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


G. V. Kenton, former editor of the St. 
Louis News Service and publicity di- 
rector of the St. Chamber of 
Commerce, has joined the staff of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 


Louis 








G. V. KENTON 


Louis, where he will be advertising man- 
ager. 

Before joining the Bank of Commeree, 
Mr. Kenton served for two years as 
editor of the St. Louis News Service, 
which is a bureau operated by the 
municipal advertising committee as an 
adjunct .to its municipal advertising 
campaign. Prior to taking over the 
news bureau activities, Mr. Kenton was 
city editor of the St. Louis Star for a 
number of years. He began work with 
that newspaper after graduating from 
the University of Missouri in 1910 and 
worked his way up to the city desk 
from a cub reporter. 


Weslie W. Winans, formerly with the 
E. Sterling Dean Advertising Co. of 
Toronto has been appointed director of 
advertising of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


Banks “‘sell’’ their customers 


on character— 
HECO 
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BANKER’S SON WRITES 
OF ARCTIC TRIP 


ANKERS and business men of the 

country, confronted with the problem 
of education and the desire for travel on 
the part of their sons, might follow the 
example of Fredrick H. Rawson, chair- 
man of the board of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago. Last year an op- 
portunity presented itself for his 14- 
year-old son Kennett, to accompany 
Donald B. MaeMillan, the explorer, on 
an expedition to the Far North. 

Kennett had taken his school work 
seriously, particularly history and 
English. Consequently; as a reward, it 











KENNETT RAWSON 
was possible for him to obtain parental 
consent to make the hazardous trip. 

He has narrated his experiences as 
the first school boy to go to the Arctic, in 
an interesting book which recently came 
off the press, entitled “A Boy's Eye- 
View of the Arctic,” published by The 
MaeMillan Company, New York. The 
book is well worth reading. 

When the Bowdoin sailed from 
Wiscasset, Maine, in 1925, outward 
bound for the artic, it earried Kennett 
Rawson as a cabin boy. He was then 14 
years old. He had previously sailed 
guite a bit during his vacation, and one 
summer had helped with the scientific 
work for the Bureau of Fisheries on a 
small schooner. He tells the story of 
the exciting months under Commander 
MaeMillan with a detail that other boys 
will appreciate. 

The book, dedicated to his mother, is 
illustrated with photographs taken by 
the author and others on the expedition, 
and contains an introduction by Com- 
mander MaeMillan: 

“Under starlit. skies and unruffled 
sea; in the semi-darkness of his 10-11 
watch, I watched him as he stood at the 
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wheel ‘giving her a spoke’ now and then 
to keep her on her course, his small 
sheepskin-covered form outlined against 
the black of the ocean. 

“Tn howling winds and with the Bow- 
doin plunging and bucking head seas; 
decks awash and life lines stretched, the 
same huddled form, eyes on the compass 
eard, doing his best, with never a trace 
of quit, I, a shipmate for four months, 
knew him. Young Rawson made good.” 

From the opening chapter, “Here 
Endeth The Lesson,’ wherein he des- 
cribes his feelings while in his room at 
the Hill School, studying, and suddenly 
receiving a long-distance telephone call 
from his father suggesting he take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make the 
trip, on through until the last chapter 


when he tells of “Storm and Stress and 
—Home!” every one of the 142 pages 
of the book are chock full of youthful 
romance and adventure. 

As proof of his confidence in the lad, 
Commander MaeMillan took him again 
to the Arctic this year, the expedition re- 
turning recently. 


Ernest V. Connolly has been elected 
president of the Central National Bank 
of New York. He has resigned as vice 
president of the National Park Bank. 


Banks should buy the 


same way— 
HECO 
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notables from all 


ROAD national anJl 

international welfare arising fro 
the savings account, were considered at 
the seventh annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual 
Banks in Philadelphia. Represent- 
atives of 30 nations, entrusted with the 
savings of fifty million people amount- 
ing to about $25,000,000,000 were in 
attendance. They from such 
widely separated quarters of the globe 
as Japan, Australia, Hungary and other 
Furopean nations. 


problems ot 


Savings 


came 


This gathering was 
the first great international conference 
of savings bank trustees and officials 
from all parts of the world. 

The conference lasted five days and 
covered a variety of subjects that em- 
braced the outstanding problems of 
personal and national economy in all 
of the countries represented. It was 
shown that the world has recovered about 
one-fourth of the wealth destroyed dur- 


ing the war. Prospect of a complete 
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30 NATIONS REPRESENTED 
IN SAVINGS CONFERENCE 


First international gathering of mutual 
savings bankers is attended by banking 


parts of the globe 


recovery within ten years was said to be 
excellent. Germany, for instance, has 
recovered about one fourth of the savings 
on hand in 1914. 

The National Association adopted a 
resolution which favored the collection 
of the European war debts but leaving 
open the door to 
of such debts. 

The resolutions also set forth that “In- 
stallment buying as now practiced and 
expanded requires careful consideration 
* * * in that it is not confined to 
necessities and, as applied to luxuries, 
results with but protected reserves in a 
dangerous expansion of credit.” 


future consideration 


The resolutions further provided that 
“At this period of financial adjstment to 
conditions which the war has brought 
about, public expenditures should be 
restricted to public necessities and fed- 
eral, state and municipal governments 
should set an example to individuals of 
rigid economy.” 


PRESIDENT MEETS BANKERS 











Photo by International 


T the annual meeting of the National Association of Mutual Savings 

Banks of the United States which was held in Philadelphia, Harry P. 
Gifford, treasurer of the Five Cent Savings Bank of Salem, Massachusetts, 
was elected president and Milton P. Harrison executive vice president. 
Following the meeting, these two gentlemen called on President Coolidge, 
and the three posed for the photograph reproduced herewith, 


The savings bankers also resolved 
“That the segregation of savings de- 
posits in commercial banking institu- 
tions is of such importance * * * that 
our association ought to give serious 
consideration to the question of its duty 
in this regard.” 

The opinion of the convention was 
expressed in a large measure by Ray- 
mond R. Frazier, president of the Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, 
in dealing with foreign war debts, when 
he said that the financial restoration of 
France will not depend upon any ¢an- 
cellation of her debt to the United 
States, but national economy and a vig- 
orous policy of reconstruction. 

The incoming president, Harry P. 
Gifford, president of the Salem 5 cent 
Savings Bank, Salem, Mass., indicated 
the line of development of mutual 
institutions. “We are seeking stability 
rather than latitude in the management 
of mutual savings banks,” he said, 
“this class of bank is for the masses and 
their principal duty is to safeguard the 
funds belonging to the 
Massachusetts we 


masses. In 
have sueceeded in 
having some undesirable laws modified. 
In that state we have had a century of 
experience and the confidence then es 
tablished must not be saerificed by too 
wide open a policy. 

“Tt is our expectation that, as we 
come into a period of cheap money, the 
average rate of interest to depositors 
will continue somewhat higher than the 
commercial and stock savings banks of 
the rest of the country are able to pay. 
Tt is the hope of many mutual savings 
banks that this example may encourage 
publie spirited citizens of some of the 
western and southern states to 
similar institutions in their communities. 

“The National Association stands 
ready and willing to assist in this work. 
The association of this week with the 
delegates from 23 foreign countries has 
been of inestimable value to savings 
bankers of this country, which number 
among depositors thousands of foreign 
born whose point of view and inherited 
traditions we are thus better able to 
understand.” 

The greetings of Mussolini were trans- 
mitted to the world gathering of savings 
bankers when the Marquis Giuseppe de 
Capitani D’Arzago of Milan spoke for 
the Italian delegation. 

That Great Britain has no fewer 
than 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 savers or 
small eapitalists and that their accum- 
ulated savings have reached a stupen- 
dous total of 12,750,000 sterling was 
brought out in the address delivered by 
Thomas Henderson, Acturary of the 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, Scotland. 

Other officers elected by the savings 
bankers at the convention were Austin 
MeLanahan, Baltimore, vice president: 
Milton W. Harrison, New York, ex- 
ecutive vice president; John H. Dexter, 
Cleveland, treasurer; John W. Sand- 
stedt, New York, secretary. 
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TIMES SQUARE COMPANY 
HAS NOTABLE OPENING 


Public officials take part in the cere- 
monies as this addition to New York’s 
banking group opens its doors 


ITH Mayor Walker on hand to give 
his good wishes, the Times Square 
Trust Company formally opened for 
business in its building at Seventh 
avenue and 40th st:eet, New York, Oc- 
tober 5. 

The mayor posed for his photograph 
with John H. Brennen, president of the 
new bank; Bernard Reich, chairman of 
the board of directors;Karl Tausig, sen- 
ior vice president of the bank, and 
William T. Collins, clerk of New York 
County and a member of the board of 
directors. After this, the mayor was 











James J. Walker, Mayor of New York City, 
greeting John H. Brennen, president of the new 
Times Square Trust Company 





escorted through the building to visit 
the various departments. 

A telegram was ‘received from Wash- 
ington announcing the admission of the 
bank to the Federal Reserve System. 
More than a thousand telegrams of con- 
gratulation and good wishes were re- 
ceived from all parts of the country. 

Harry Lauder, the Scotch comedian, 
eabled his friend -William Morris, a 
director of the bank, as follows: 

“Am with you in any thrift movement. 
Put me down two pounds.” According- 
ly, Mr. Lauder’s deposit of two pounds 
was duly recorded in the thrift depart- 
ment. 

The bank remained open until 11 


Readers will confer a favor 


o’cloek, the entire board of directors act- 
ing as a recepfion committee to their 
friends and other bankers who ealled. 
Hundreds of commercial banking and 
thrift accounts were opened. It is esti- 
mated that more than 10,000 persons 
visited the bank during the day and 
evening. 

The huge safe deposit department of 
the Times Square Safe Deposit Com: 
pany, a subsidiary of the bank, was also 
open and dozens of boxes were rented. 
This new vault contains 2,800 boxes of 
various sizes. 

The travel firm of Paul Tausig and 
Son, established in 1901, and now the 
travel bureau of the bank, was moved 
from 14th street where the firm has 
been located during the entire 25 years 
of its existence. Paul Tausig, founder 
of the business, was at the bank in 
person to greet his friends. 

The travel department has special ac- 
commodations on the main banking floor 
and oceupies the entire mezzanine. The 
third floor is equipped to give the cleri- 
eal forces the most comfortable and 
modern accommodations. The meeting 
room of the board of directors is also 
on this floor. 


In addition to general commercial 
banking, the Times Square Trust Com- 
pany will have fully organized trust, 
thrift, safe deposit, investment, foreign 
exchange, customs brokerage and travel 
departments. 

The officers of the new bank which 
has a eapial of $2,000,000 and surplus 
of $500,000 are all widely known New 
York bankers. 

John H. Brennen, formerly cashier 
of the Atlantic office of The Bank of 
America, is president. 

Karl Tausig, the active head of Paul 
Tausig and Son, is senior vice president. 

John Enderman, formerly of the First 
National Bank of Boston and later the 
American representative of the Rotter- 
damseche Bank of Rotterdam, Holland, 
is assistant vice president and manager 
of the foreign department. 





C. W. Neal is now associated with the 
Franklin Title and Trust Company of 
Louisville, Ky., as special representa- 
tive in the title department. 


J. E. Webb has been elected president 
of the Citizens and Marine Bank of 
Newport-News, Virginia. Mr. Webb is 
also president of the Peoples National 
Bank of Brookneal. 
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The character of the seller 


should influence the sale— 
HECO 







A shipment by boat direet from Chi- 
cago to France was started on its way 
recently. The ship, the Norwegian 
freighter, Rein, took on a eargo of coal 
tar pitch manufactured in Chicago at the 
plant of the S. J. Lewis Company. This 
company has a wharf on the Chicago 
river and the loading was done there. 
This is said to be the first full cargo of 
strictly Chieago-made products loaded 
at the maufacturers own docks for 
direct shipment to Europe. 


















Walter Stephenson was recently made 
cashier of the Central National Bank of 
Enid, Oklahoma. Mr. Stephenson had 
been serving as trust officer of the bank. 

















NEW WALL STREET BANK 
OPENS FOR BUSINESS 


Interstate Trust Company opens its 
doors with record initial capital- 
President Silzer outlines policies 





Board of Directors, Interstate Trust Company, New York. Seated: A. C. Fetterolf, E. N. Brown, 
George S. Silzer, President and former Governor of New Jersey, De Witt Millhauser, James A. Kenny, 


Isaac Alpern. 


Standing: John W. Doty, Ralph Wolph, Carleton H. Palmer, John W. Burrows, 


Eugene P. Thomas 


HE Interstate Trust Company, the 

newest of the Wall Street banking 
institutions, opened its doors officially 
for business October 14. Headquarters 
of the new bank are in the New York 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 59 
Liberty Street. The bank will start 
with paid-in capital of $3,000,000 and 
surplus of $900,000. 

From the standpoint of initial capital 
and surplus the trust company estab- 
lishes a new record in Wall Street bank- 
ing history, as it starts business with 
the largest initial capital and surplus 
of any bank now operating in the fi- 
nancial district. 

The official staff of the organization 
is made up of bankers who have been 
prominent in New York and New Jersey 
banking cireles for a number of years. 


* * 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
HOLD INTERESTING 
MEETING 


The Financial Advertising Depart- 
mental of the Advertising Council, Chi- 
cago Chamber of Commerce held an 
unusually interesting luncheon meeting 
October 19 at the Hotel Sherman. 

The meeting was addressed by Richard 
F. Durham, managing editor of the 
Bankers Magazine who spoke on the 
subject “An Editor’s View of Financial 
Advertising Copy.” 

Following the main address a round 
table discussion was led by Gaylord S. 
Morse of the State Bank of Chicago and 
R. E. Ross of the Albert Frank Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Ross spoke briefly on the subject 


directors 
business 


The board of includes both 
bankers and men, the latter 
representing a dozen or more important 
industries. In view of these connections 
the directors are well acquainted with 
the requirements of the various indus- 
tries and financial organizations. 

Geo. S. Silzer, former Governor ot 
New Jersey and president of the Inter- 
state Trust Company, commenting upon 
the policies of the new organization said 
that “personal service” will be the chief 
aim of the officers and directors. 

“Being only one block away from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the 
bank is closely associated with the com- 
mercial and financial activity of the city 
and the entire country,’ Mr. Silzer 
pointed out. “It provides a local and 
interstate service.” 


* * 


of “headlines” while Mr. Morse led dis- 
cussion concerning “body copy.” Mr. 
Morse ealled attention to the fact that 
banks have only succeeded in attracting 
some 35 per cent of the country’s in- 
creased wealth during the last few years. 
Diseussion centered around the fact that 
financial advertising has to compete with 
that of national advertisers who are con- 
stantly hammering away their message to 
attract the publie’s dollar. 

R. D. Mathias-presided at the meeting. 


MERRELL WINS A. B. A. 
GOLF TROPHY 


Assistant Vice President E. B. Merrell, 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., brought 
back from the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at Los Angeles, 
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a trophy symbolic of the runner up prize 
in the golf tournament held during the 
meeting. 

Merrell’s net score was 89, his gross 
was 88 and his Acacia Club handicap 
of 19 was used. 

He was in competition with about 
200 bankers from all over the United 
States who were delegates to the con- 
vention. The tournament was played 
on the course of the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club. 


INTEREST PERIOD 
NIGHTMARES 


(Continued from page 15) 
zero or naught. 

The machine we use handles this work 
with four motor bar depressions by the 
operator, and eliminates a great deal of 
unnecessary lost motion, besides creat- 
ing for the auditing department a per- 
manent record as to the accuracy of 
posting the various accounts. One 
operator takes care of 12,000 accounts 
with a high activity running between 
600 and 800 items per day. The 
operator in addition has time to handle 
the Christmas Savings. 


One question arose in regard to the 
deduction of interest. Suppose the 
withdrawal is greater in amount than 
the balance at the beginning of the 
period, then the interest on the with- 
drawal may amount to more than the 
interest to the depositor’s credit. To 
eare for this the three following rules 
were made: 


When a withdrawal is larger than 
the balance at the beginning of the 
period, 

Or, (in case an account is open 
during the period) when the with- 
drawal is larger than the first 
balance— 


Or, (in case an account is open 
during the period) when the first 
balance is dated after the beginning 
of the period— 


Deduct the withdrawal from the 
first balance which is large enough 
to cover it, close out the interest to 
that point and then recredit the 
interest account with the proper 
amount of interest from that date 
to the end of the period on the 
amount of the new balance. 


This system has been in operation for 
a year and a half and we are entirely 
satisfied with its performance. There 
may be some question as to whether it 
is a labor-saving device as regards our 
daily work. We did not expect it to 
be, but it has accomplished its purpose, 
to-wit: the elimination of that nightmare 
of bank clerks at the time of the semi 
annual interest period. 


We have no errors and no correcting 
entries to make, and we believe the 
system is saving us around five hundred 
dollars a year in accuracy. 
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THE 


FOUNDED 1862 


Chicago 


W. A. Harriman of W. A. Harriman 
& Company and William H. Hamilton 
of the Guaranty Company of New York 
are making an extended trip to Europe. 


BURROUGHS NOW HEADS 
NATIONAL TRADESMENS 


Frederick C. Burroughs, cashier of the 
National Tradesmens Bank of New 
Haven, Conn., for the past 22 years and 
trust .officer of the bank, was elected 
president of the institution at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. He 
succeeds George M. Gunn, whose death 
oceurred some time ago. 

John E. Coburn, who has been asso- 
ciated with the bank for more than 22 
years, and who was assistant cashier 
for a number of years, was elected 
cashier to sueceed President Burroughs. 

Fred A. Gissler has been elected trust 
officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 


Carl L. White, formerly chief examiner 
of the Indiana district has been engaged 


as eashier of the Citizens Bank of In- 
dianapolis. 


Maplewood, N. ¥.—Maplewood Bank 
and Trust Company, one story, stone, 
$100,000; architects, Hopkins and 
Dentz, New York City. 


FOREMAN 
BANKS 


We invite your business 
on a 64-year record of con- 
tinuous growth. + We are 
fully equipped to serve you 
in every banking function. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 
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HEADS WOMEN’S 
ROTARY CLUB 


Miss Margaret M. Shipp, manager 
of the safe deposit department of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company 
in Indianapolis has been elected presi- 
dent of the Indinanapolis Women’s 
Rotary Club. 








ae ; Photo by Bachrach 
MARGARET M. SHIPP 

Miss Shipp has been with the Fletcher 

Trust Company since its organization 

some 15 years ago. For several years 
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data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
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perience covering the entire field of 
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commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 


100 Broadway 






she served at the company’s new account 
desk. In that position she made per- 
sonal contacts with the majority of the 
bank’s influential customers. When L. 
A. Buenaegel was made advertising 
manager, Miss Shipp was considered 
the logical person to succeed him as 
manager of the safe deposit department. 

In this latter capacity she has been 
demonstrating that gradually looming 
fact—that the feminine contingent in 
banking is a factor to be.reckoned with. 


NEW BANK FOR 
PROGRESSIVE CHICAGO 
SUBURB 


Frank A. Alden, former president of 
the Garfield Park State Savings Bank 
and former vice president of the Liberty 
Trust and Savings Bank is one of the 
leaders in the organization of a new 
bank in Oak Park, Illinois, a suburb of 
Chicago. 

The new institution will be called the 
Central Oak Park State Bank and will 
be located at Oak Park Avenue and 
Madison street. It is in the heart of the 
population and in the center of that 
part of town zoned for apartment 
buildings, thus acquiring a valuable 
field for savings accounts. 


The capital stock of the new bank will 
be $100,000 with a surplus of $15,000 
and a contingent surplus of $10,000. 




























POLAND IMPROVES FINANCING 


No budget deficit expected in 1926—Bal 


ance of trade favors country each month 


By W. ERIC LORD 


Secretary, The American Polish Chamber of Commerce and Industry in the United States, Inc., New York City 


fFXHE fact that America has a 

important interest in industrial fi- 
nancing in Poland, may perhaps be best 
set forth by a few facts which are typ- 
ical of American 


most 


investments in my 
country. 

The Baldwin Works of 
Philadelphia, not long ago sold 150 loco- 
motives to the Polish Government and 


Locomotive 


accepted government bonds in payment. 
Since that time, the government placed 
a further order for 25 additional loco- 
motives costing $1,000,000. 

The Vacuum Oil Company has devel- 
oped properties in oil districts of Poland 
with total expenditures of approximate- 
ly $6,000,000. 

The Radio Corporation of America, 
cooperating with the Polish Government 
on a 50 per cent basis, established in 
Warsaw one of the most powerful and 
up-to-date radio stations in the world. 

The International Match Corporation 
of New York purchased from the Polish 
Government for a term of 20 years, 
what is known as the “Polish match 
concession” which represents an invest- 
ment on the part of the New York Com- 








Launching a boat at the Schichau ship-building yard, Poland 


pany of a great deal of nmioney. 

A prominent New York engineering 
and construction company, Ulen & Com- 
pany, has contracts for municipal im- 
provements in four Polish cities, total- 
ine $10,000,000. 

W. Averill Harriman, an American, 
has purchased a controlling interest in 
the stock of the Giesche Zine Producing 
Establishment in Upper Silesia for the 
sum of $10,000,000. Under this 
tract Mr. Harriman is to invest an addi- 
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Poland’s principal outlet to the sea is the port of Danzig. The entrance to the port is at the left 
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tional $10,000,000 for the development 
and expansion of the zine industry. 

Last year the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York extended to Poland a re- 
volving credit of $10,000,000 to aid in 
the stabilization of the zloty. 

As an indication of the improvement 
in Poland’s government financing, it is 
important to know that the expenses of 
the state in the first nine months of the 
fiseal year, 1926, were maintained with- 
in the limits of the budget. As a matter 
of fact, the receipts have exceeded the 
amount estimated in the budget by 10 
per cent. It is expected that the year 
will be closed without any budget deficit 
although large deficits have occurred in 
previous years. 

Trade balances have been favorable to 
Poland every month of 1926. Exports 
showed during the first eight months a 
balance over imports of 314,158,000 gold 
zlotys. 

To stabilize Polish financing, the Bank 
of Poland was created and officially 
opened in 1924. While this bank is a 
private institution, it is under strict 
government control and the appointment 
of its principal officers is subject to the 

(Continued on page 82) 












SMALL BALANCES 
INCREASED 


(Continued from page 17) 
campaign, other advertising mediums 
were not abandoned. The billboards 
were used by the banks cooperating with 
each other. Other advertising mediums 
were in constant use by the individual 
banks. Each bank’s individual adver- 
tising in the newspapers was designed to 
fit in with the campaign as a whole, but 
of course was written for the bank in- 
dividually. Several banks used direct 
mail literature. In fact, most every 
medium for reaching the public was 
made use of by individual banks. 

Some of us also used billboards as 
illustrated by the photograph of one re- 
produced on this page. We did not 
always refer to the service charge nor 
did we use the campaign slogan, but we 
did make our advertising prominent 
during this campaign. 

The results have been splendid. 
Every bank reports that its balances are 
being gradually increased. In facet, 
although this campaign has been con- 
tinued for a year, there is still no talk 
of definite action to place a service 
charge on unprofitable balances. It 
would seem, therefore, that this campaign 
may take the place of a service charge. 

At least, it has pointed the way to a 
means of educating customers on one of 
the most important matters to the 
average bank. 

Perhaps when we make an actual 
check-up we will find that there are now 
so few unprofitable balances that there 
is no need to consider a service charge. 
Or it may be that our banks will decide 
on @ more or less continuous campaign 
of education as the best way to handle 
the matter. At any rate, we have proved 
that people can be encouraged to main- 
tain profitable balances and that is worth 
a great deal. 

Others may differ with us in the selec- 
tion of a medium and we have no way 
of knowing that the same results would 
not have been accomplished through 
using our cooperative advertising in the 
newspapers or by direct mail, or in some 
other medium. But we do know that the 
billboards have served us well and I 
think that the best lesson from our ex- 
perience which may be derived by other 
banks is the fact that people do respond 
to the suggestion “Keep A Worthwhile 
Balance in The Bank.” 


AMERICA BECOMING 
AN IMPORTANT 
UNDERWRITING NATION 


The finance and investment division 
of the department of commerce, Wash- 
ington has estimated the total of foreign 
securities publicly offered in the United 
States during the first nine months of 
1926, as $890,000,000. The department 
estimates that this represents 70 per- 
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MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 


Total Assets 


($5 te the §£) 


2°) $192,467,663 


1925 


189 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 


Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND ESTER 


OSLEY ST., MANCH 





A Complete Banking Service 
| The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 


of banking business of every description. 


Together with its 


: affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 


Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners. 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 


$| at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
¢ convenience of visitors in London. 


3 MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


¢ HEAD OFFICE: § THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 
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cent of the total par value of our for- 
eign capital flotations for the entire 
calendar year of 1925. The outstanding 
features of our activities as an under- 
writing nation during the third quarter 
of this present year, are as follows: 

Large blocks of securities represented 
an unusually large proportion of the 
total—15 out of 43 issues underwritten 
were for $10,000,000 or more. In the 
first half of the year, there were only 
16 issues of this class*out of a total of 
109. 

Only 4.3 per cent of the total par 
value of the issues during the third 
quarter, were for refunding. The re- 
mainder represented new capital. Dur- 


ing the first half of the year, the refund- 
ing issues represented 25.8 per cent of 
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the total foreign securities floated during 
the quarter, about two-thirds were 
issued by private corporations and one 
third by governmental bodies. 

Europe was the largest borrower with 
Germany the largest borowing nation 
of any in the world. Latin America took 
less than one-third of the total issues and 
Canada took about one-seventh. 

Germany’s total issues amounted to 
$102,052,500. These were divided be- 
tween government and corporate issues 
as follows: Government $32,700,000, 
corporate issues $69,352,500. 

Latin America’s borrowing amounted 
to $91,090,000. Europe, aside from 
Germany borrowed $16,000,000. Canada 
borrowed $45,650,000. And the Far 
East borrowed $11,011,400. 





¥ 
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The metal fabricating industries are among the highest developed in Poland. 


POLAND IMPROVES 
FINANCING 
(Continued from page 80) 

approval of the state. 

The bank has a total capital of 100,- 
000,000 zlotys and all of this was sub- 
scribed by the public with the exception 
of one per eent which was subscribed 
by the government. The reason that the 
government did not subscribe more was 
because the general public was so eager 
for stock that not much was required 
from the government. 

The privilege of issuing bank notes 
rests solely with the Bank of Poland. 
The reserve of gold and foreign secur- 
ities is fixed by statute at 30 per cent. 
The new unit, the zloty (equivalent at 
par to $.193), replaces the mark and 
the latter was redeemed at the rate of 
1,800,000 marks to one zloty. 

On January 1, 1926, the wealth per 
capita in Poland amounted to $627, and 
the per capita debt was estimated at $12. 
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ture shows a store of seamless pipe 


Statisties prove that of all European 
countries, Poland’s indebtedness is the 
smallest, constituting approximately 
only two per cent of its total national 
wealth. 

Poland is paying off her debts scrupu- 
lously, in several instances anticipating 
the fixed date of payment by many 
months 

The Polish 


monopolies. 


Government owns five 
They are the manufacture 
of: matches, aleohol, saccharine, salt, 
and tobacco. The first one has been 
leased, as already explained. The others 
may be leased by making the proper 
arrangements with the government. 
The Bank of Poland, taking the view 
that a revival of the home market may 
be brought about by a rational financing 
of this year’s crops, decided to devote 
a sum of 20,000,000 zlotys for purchases 
of corn direct from the farmers. Of 
this total, 16,000,000 zlotys will be used 
to finance exports, the remainder being 
destined for the needs of the home 


In 676 establishments, there are employed 85,000 workers. 


A typical blast furnace in Poland. This one 

is located at Zawiercie, epee Silesia. In- 

dustries are improving greatly in Poland and 

the metal branch of business is finding an 

increasing market and is making constant 

improvement in equipment and processing 
methods 








The pic- 


market. The credits are granted, not 
only for the purchases of grain, but 
also of flour and seeds for pea and bean 
crops. The erops for forage and in- 
dustrial purposes are also provided for. 
Large firms and societies are author- 
ized to send their applications for ex 
port credits to the Bank of Poland, 
whereas smaller and financially weaker 
enterprises may obtain credits, on condi- 
tion that the “Bank of Gospodarstwa 
Krajowego” endorses the prospective 
liability. The cost of this endorsement, 
however, must not exceed 2 per cent. 
Professor E. W. Kemmerer of Prince 
ton University who headed the Com- 
mission of American Financial Advisers 
to Poland recently returned from that 
country and reports as follows: 


“Polish credit abroad as shown in 
movements of the dollar bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, has im- 
proved the zloty, and Bank of Poland 
has repaid its $10,000,000 credit at the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank while 
at the same time increasing its reserves. 

“In commercial fields, percentage of 
bills payable at Bank of Poland and 
protested, declined from 9.5 per cent in 
November, 1925, to 2.5 per cent in July. 
Daily freight car loadings on the Polish 
state railways rose 47 per cent from 
10,642 in January, 1926 to 15,678 in 
August. 

“Unemployment has declinec during 
the year from 359,000 to 245,000. 
Banking and industrial shares on the 
Warsaw Exchange have risen steadily 
recently, due to better public credit, 
lower interest rates, and improved con- 
fidence of the Polish public.” 


Ohio.—Cleveland 


Company branch, remodeling from store 


Cleveland, Trust 


room, one drawing 


plans. 


story, $50,000; 
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DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 27) 
vineed that the real business his adver- 
tising brought him was not from these 
people at all, but from a great many 
more who made no mention of ever hay- 
ing seen his leaflets. He could have 
afforded to forego many times the busi- 
ness of the 400 rather than to have failed 

to get the business of the silent ones. 

The merchant has learned this. He 
does not care in the slightest how many 
people comment on his advertising, nor 
how many mention it when they buy. 
All he cares about is sales. That alone 
is the measure of the effectiveness of his 
publicity. The banker must figure his 
appropriations on this basis also, and 
compute the profit to him in this way, 
else he will never get a just picture of 
the worth of his advertising. 

There is a very natural feeling that 
merchants have an advantage over banks 
in advertising. They have a _ tangible 
product, a physical need, or they want 
to cater to a price appeal. They can, by 
the very nature of things, stimulate 
present buying. The bank has no such 
immediate appeal. The prospect may 
wish to change his bank account, but 
there is no special hurry about it. If 
he is in need of trust services, perhaps 
tomorrow or next week will do, and the 
investment of his surplus funds can be 
put off until he has more time. His 
valuables can remain where they are 
until he gets around to renting a safe 
deposit box, and next month is, alas, time 
enough to begin saving. 

A plain explanation of the bank’s busi- 
ness, and how it fits into a helpful niche 
in the prospect’s scheme of things, will 
bring business in paying quantities 
where silence no longer will serve. 

Direct mail forms a necessary part of 
every well planned selling campaign. 
If it is desirable to tell the publie at 
large about your bank and its services 
through billboards and newspapers, the 
step is to clinch and capitalize the effort 
by going to a list of the best prospects 
through the mail. 

Whether direct mail accomplishes its 
maximum results is a matter of the 
message itself. Fine paper, splendid 
art work, and intriguing appearance 
are a great asset. They carry a large 
share of the burden because they get 
attention and make the message look 
worth reading. But the actual selling 
is in the copy. Let the story be well 
written. Give it virility and human 
interest. Make it bold and simple. If 
it ean be brief, so much the better; but 
if it must be long, let it—only never let 
the interest flag. .Its success then will 
be in direet proportion to the depth 
and sincerity of the moral earnestness 
behind the banker’s words. 


That’s why so many banks 


find satisfaction in— 
HECO 


Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Mail Returns Charted 


Continued from page 27 
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Deposits in the banks of the Virginia towns of Petersburg, Portsmouth, Winchester, 

Richmond, Norfolk, Lexington, burg, Clifton Forge, and Charlottesville. The 

supernormal growth of the banks using direct mail is $5,230,000. The material used, 
cost $27,500 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


Deposits in the banks of 81 cities in Michigan, New York, Texas, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. The supernormal growth of the banks ae | direct mail is $73,769,000. 
The material used, cost $167,1 
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It is then time to develop and adopt 
definite policies as to— 

1. Class of business to develop. 

2. Kinds of accounts to avoid. 

3. Schedule covering compensation for 
trust services. 

. Co-ordination of the activities of 
the trust department with those of 
other departments of the bank. 

5. Developing a method of bringing 
the general bank staff to a full 
realization of the advantages of 
trust service to depositors. 

Other matters could be added to the 

list. However, this is a good start. 

The satisfactory development of the 

new department will most easily become 
a reality by outlining definite objectives, 
keeping uppermost in mind that a trust 
department should always be established 


Foreign Banking 


Complete facilities 
for financing all 
types of interna- 
tional transactions 
in dollars or foreign 


currencies. .. .. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, Inc. 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


Paut M. WarsurG 
Chairman 


LARGE NEW YORK BANKS 
TO MERGE 


The boards of directors of the Irving 
Bank and Trust Company and the Amer- 
ican Exchange-Pacific National Bank of 
New York recently voted to merge 
under the title of American Exchange 
Irving Trust: Company. 

Under the terms proposed, the cap- 
ital stock of Irving Bank and Trust 
Company will be increased by 100,000 
shares and issued to American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank share- 
holders who, for the entire assets of their 
bank, and their proportion of “B” stock 
of the American Exchange Securities 
Corporation, will receive $70 cash and 
one and one-third shares of Irving Bank 
and Trust Company stock in proportion 
to each share of stock of American Ex- 
change Pacific National Bank held. 

The capitalization of the consolidated 
company will be $32,000,000 and its 
combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits approximately $58,000- 
000. 

The plan provides that Lewis E. 
Pierson be chairman of the board; 
Lewis L. Clarke, chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee and Harry E. Ward, 
president; also that Walter H. Bennett, 
Theodore H. Banks and O. H. Cheney 
will be vice presidents, and the entire 
official and clerical staffs of both in- 
stitutions will be taken into the continu- 
ing company. 


F, Aspot GooDHUE 
President 


HOW TO PROVIDE 
TRUST SERVICE 


(Continued from page 20) 
as four times within the first five years. 
Why? Because they did not start out 
with a “system” and “methods,” but 
simply used forms. 

With the experience of many trust 
companies fresh in mind, let me state 
most emphatically to all banks contem- 
plating a trust department: “Be sure 
your forms and records are full and 
complete and that your methods of 
operating procedure will be such that 
your records will reveal the exact in- 
formation that you want when you want 
it and do so with the least possible effort 
and detail work consistent with safety.” 

Your records may be both simple and 
compact, yet provide for unlimited ex- 
pansion. 

One thing that causes new trust de- 
partments to get into difficulties more 
than perhaps anything else, is the tend- 
ency to endeavor to operate the depart- 
ment without adequate auxiliary records. 
This always eventually results in con- 
fusion, even of the man who is keeping 
the records, and should it be necessary 
for another person to do the detail work 
of the department, in the majority of 
cases, he is hopelessly lost. 

When these important matters have 
been satisfactorily taken care of, then, 
and not until then, is the new trust de- 
partment in a position to seek business. 


as a permanent part of the bank and not 
in any sense as a temporary or makeshift 
proposition. 


CONTROL OF BANK ASSETS 
(Continued from page 12) 
window to the custody department, after 
approval by the audit representative, 
who indicates his approval by a rubber 
stamp on each of the forms, together 
with his initials. Disposition of the 

copies of this form is as follows: 

(a) Copy No. 1 is retained by the 
vault department as its receipt 
for the coupons delivered. 

(b) Copy No. 2 is attached to the 
coupons and delivered to the 
custody department. 

(c) Copy No. 3 is retained by the 
auditing department and serves 
as its record of the transaction. 
Copy No. 4 is mailed to the 
bank at Blankville, containing 
the information that the cou- 
pons have been clipped and 
presented for collection. 

Upon receipt of the coupons, the cus- 
tody department then lists them on 
sheets giving the name of the bank and 
total of the coupons. These are then 
delivered to the government coupon de- 
partment, the custody department re- 
ceiving a receipt for the delivery. The 
coupon department is then in a position 
to sort and prepare the coupons for pay- 
ment at the maturity date. The auditing 
department, through its possession of 
Copy No. 3 and a receipted copy of the 
list of the coupons sent to the coupon 
department is able to ascertain whether 
all coupons have reached the proper 
destination. 

Let us assume that the bank at Blank- 
ville desires to borrow money from the 
Federal Reserve Bank and to pledge 
the $5,000 of Third Liberty Loan bonds 
to secure the advance. A letter setting 
forth this fact is sent to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, where it is received by 
the discount department. This depart- 
ment prepares an order on the custody 
department in triplicate (copies for the 
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PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5=£1.) 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accoun's of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
Lloyds and Nationa! Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 


counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


WILL BUY USED POSTAGE 
STAMPS—U. S. 
Want Current Used $2.00 
and $5.00 Stamps 
GOOD PRICES PAID 
Also interested in 19th Century U.S., prior 
1880—stamps on or off envelopes. Look 
thru your old files—it may be worth while. 


WM. A. MARKERT 
Box 101, North End Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 





PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 138th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


BANK STOCK WANTED 


_ Would purchase confrol or substantial interest 
in small bank. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Replies held confidential. Address, 
Box 100, care of The Bankers Monthly, 536 8. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 12*-1 ti. 


NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 


Weekly, small daily newspapers established, 
Managed for receivers, stock companies—U. S. 
or any part of world. Write full details of your 
Tequirements. Address, Box 175, Care Bankers 
Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ja 
12*-1 ti. 
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eustody, vault and discount depart- 
ments), and the custody department 
prepares a withdrawal form similar to 
form 751 (which we shall discuss in the 
delivery of securities), except that the 
securities department copy (copy No. 4) 
is eliminated, the forms then being sent 
to the vault. The discount department 
then prepares a deposit form similar 
to form 32 (used by the securities de- 
partment in making the deposit of seeuri- 
ties), except that copy No. 2 of the se- 
curities department is eliminated. On 
the receipt of both the withdrawal form 
from the custody department and the 
deposit form from the discount depart- 
ment, the securities are removed from 
the custody compartment by the vault 
custodians and an auditing department 
representative, and are transferred to the 
discount collateral department, which is 
under triplicate control (the vault cus- 
todian, an auditing department repre-- 
sentative and a representative of the 
Federal Reserve Agent). The forms 
are then properly vouched for and dis- 
tributed to the department interested, 
as already described in the depository 
form, and as will be described in the 
delivery form. Upon repayment of the 
advance the procedure is reversed and 
the securities returned to custody. 


The Method Provided For Withdrawal 
of Securities 


We will now assume that the bank 
at Blankville has sold the $5,000 of 
Third Liberty Loan bonds and has ad- 
vised the Federal Reserve Bank at Phila- 
delphia of the sale and that the bonds 
are to be delivered upon the payment of 
the proceeds by the purchaser or by the 
dealer through whom they were sold. 
The bank at Blankville instructs the 
Federal Reserve Bank to deliver the 
bonds against payment of a definite 
amount, and as soon as this letter is re- 
ceived it is forwarded to the custody 
department for approval of the author- 
ity of the signer of the letter to with- 
draw securities for the Blankville bank, 
and also to ascertain whether the bonds 
described in the letter are actually being 
held for account of the Blankville bank. 
If the letter is returned properly ap- 
proved, the securities department pre- 
pares a set (5 copies) of form 751, not- 
ing the details of the transaction in the 
outgoing register and giving the trans- 
action the number that forms 751 bear. 
The securities are then withdrawn by 
the vault custodian in the presence of an 
auditing department representative, and 
delivered to the securities department. 
Disposition of the copies is as follows: 

(a) Copy No. 1 is retained by the 

vault department and bears the 
receipt of the securities depart- 
ment, showing the delivery of 
the securities. 

(b) Copy No. 2 is presented to the 

custody department and is used 
to make notation on the card 
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Does a Balance Sheet 
Tell the Story? 


O judge a Balance Sheet you 

must know the internal con- 
ditions of the plant. Is there 
obsolete inventory? Are custom- 
ers changing each year? What 
is the physical condition? What 
kind of an organization have 
they? Mr. Banker, the answers 
to these questions may prevent 
the loss of your loan or will keep 
it from being frozen. I am an 
Industrial Executive of 15 years’ 
experience, from laborer to chief 
executive, with full knowledge 
of Operations, Sales and Fi- 
nance. I want an opportunity 
to prove my contentions either 
with a Banker or an Industrial 
Broker. Terms $15,000.00. 


Address: Box 35, “% The Bankers Monthly 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


q 


B 


\ 


Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C.3. . 


Over 1,650 Offices in England & 
Wales, and several in India, 
Burmah and Egypt. 


(31st December, 1925.) (85=21.) 


DEPOSITS, &c. $1.693,355,035 
ADVANCES, &c. $816,653,630 


The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all parts 

of the World, and is closely 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 


The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank ef New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 





PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 


bankers having clients who wish to patent 

inventions are invited to write for full 

particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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record of securities 
held and delivered. 


received, 


Copy No. 3 is mailed by the 
auditing department to the 
bank at Blankville and is a 
notice that the securities have 
been delivered from the vault. 
Copy No. 4 is sent to the se- 
curities department as_ its 
record of the transaction. 
Copy No. 5 is retained by the 
auditing department and is 
used to post its total control 
record of securities held by the 
bank. 

The securities department upon re- 
ceipt of the bonds delivers them to the 
broker on presentation of the proper 
funds, receiving a receipt for the bonds 
delivered, and the proceeds are then 
credited to the account of the member 
bank. 

The foregoing explanation covers in 
detail the receipt of securities, the clip- 
ping of coupons, the pledging of bonds 
as collateral for advances from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and the sale and 
delivery of the bonds on order from the 
bank at Blankville. We are now in a 
position to proceed with the method used 
in controlling the receipt or delivery of 
such securities. 

The securities department at the end 
of the day sorts its deposits and with- 
drawal slips, furnishing totals to the 
auditing department on form 99, which 
shows the amount of coupons or amount 
of securities, or both, withdrawn or de- 
posited (a separate form is used in con- 
nection with the various purposes for 
which the securities have been deposit- 
ed). In order that the securities de- 
partment may verify these before leav- 
ing for the day, its totals of receipts 
and deliveries are checked with the totals 
of the vault department. Similarly, all 
other departments having transactions 
with the vault department furnish copy 
of form 99 to the auditing department, 
and check their totals with the vault 
department. 


How The Plan Operates to Maintain 
Running Control 

The vault department prepares a total 
summary of the daily work on form 151, 
and a summary of the running balances 
in par value of securities held for vari- 
ous purposes on form 379. The audit- 
ing department having posted these 
copies of the deposit (form 32) and 
withdrawal (form 751) tickets, is then 
in a position to determine the correct- 
ness of the day’s work in all depart- 
ments, and thereby maintains a running 
control of the par value of all the seeur- 
ities held in the vault. In addition, 
through the copy of the tickets mailed 
to the banks interested in the securities, 
these banks are notified each time the 
securities are moved and any unauthor- 
ized transactions may be quickly brought 
to light. 


Inasmuch as most of the securities 
entering of leaving the bank pass 
through the securities department, the 
procedure described is the standard and 
is used, with slight modification, in con 
nection with the transactions of other 
departments of the bank. The actual 
handling of the securities in the vault 
does not vary, a dual control by the 
vault custodian and by the auditing 
department being continually main- 
tained, except in connection with col- 
lateral for discount. The discounts are 
pledged with the Federal Reserve Agent 


.to secure the issue of Federal Reserve 


Notes, and to protect his interest, his 
representative is always present, mak- 
ing that record of collateral pledged for 
notes discounted a triple control. 


The System as Used for The 
Control of Cash 

The cash held by the bank obviously 
cannot be controlled to the same extent 
as the securities because of the large 
volume thereof and its activity. There- 
fore cash and coin as they are sent to 
the vault by the counting divisions, are 
listed on deposit tickets according to 
kinds and denominations, and are 
charged to the vault teller (division of 
money department) who deposits them 
in the vault in the presence of the vault 
custodian, who is supplied with a copy 
of the deposit ticket. The money com- 
partments are under two combinations. 
On withdrawals, copies of the requisi- 
tions are furnished to the vault teller 
and the custodian, who withdraw the 
necessary money and turn it over to the 
requisitioning division. From these 
deposit and withdrawal tickets postings 
are made in the control records of the 
teller and the custodian. At the end of 
the day the teller’s control record must 
agree with that of the custodian and 
his control record total, when used as 
his held-eash total must make the proof 
sheet of his daily work settle. 

The auditing department maintains 
no continuous controls of any bank cash 
except controls of convenience. Where 
there has been an accumulation beyond 
current needs, cash at times is placed 
under audit control, the audit record 
being prepared through the medium of 
a triplicate copy of each deposit and 
withdrawal ticket submitted to the audit 
representative present at each trans- 
action. This eliminates the necessity ot 
handling the audit-controlled cash at the 
time of the monthly audits to which all 
cash is subject. 

In additioi® to the vault controls main- 
tained, all assets are occasionally check- 
ed with the bank’s general records, and 
securities held for account of others are 
checked by confirmation with the owners. 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A Christmas Investment 


with 12 Interest Periods 


for your 
Employes 


A bank employe does not have 
to have many years of experi- 
ence before he realizes he is 
not of maximum value until 
he can bring in business. Un- 
less he is unusual, he does not 
know the ins-and-outs of busi- 
ness solicitation. THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY fells 
him. 


During the Year 


gift that brought you dollar- 
and-cents returns every 30 days 
during the year? 


Shrewd bankers, awake to the advan- 
tages of co-operation, are passing on 
their successful plans, their cost- 
reducing and business-building meth- 
ods, for insertion in coming issues of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. Only an 
organization such as Rand McNally 
& Company, known for over half a 
century as the trusted servant of the 
Banking World, could inspire such 
confidence. 


ID: you ever invest in a Christmas 


for your 
Correspondents 


You are not receiving a maxi- 
mum amount of business from 
your correspondent banks un- 
til they are conducting their 
local business with maximum 
efficiency. Regardless of how 
large or how small they may 
be, THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
contains suggestions that will 
help them. 


Look through the copy you are now 
reading. Don’t you find articles that 
would be of help to your employes 
and correspondent banks? And doesn’t 
the increased efficiency of these people 
mean dollars-and-cents returns to you? 
What Christmas gift would be more 
appreciated by them, and of greater 
profit to you than a year’s subscription 
to THE BANKERS MONTHLY? 


Just give us their names* and fill in 
the coupon below, and on Christmas 
Day they will receive a Christmas 
letter from us telling what you have 
done for them. 

* In order to avoid duplication, we shall exclude from 


your list those people whom we find are already 
receiving THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
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ATTACH YOUR LIST OF NAMES TO THIS COUPON AND SEND IT IN TODAY 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Attached is a list of bankers to whom I wish you to send THE BANKERS MONTHLY, beginning with the 
December issue. Charge my account at the rate of 0 $5.00 a year, 0) $7.50 for two years, for each subscription. 
And send them a special letter at the proper time explaining that this is a Christmas gift from 


nain- 
neck- 
and 
s are 


ners. 


City and State 
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Let the 
Bankers’ Secretary 
Relieve You of 


HIS is the age of specialists, and bankers in 

the market for new supplies or services often 

_ find that their time is too busily occupied for 

' them to write the letters necessary for securing 
complete information. 


So, in response to numerous requests, we have 
established ‘“The Bankers’ Secretary” Service, to 
give unbiased and intelligent information to sub- 
scribers to THE BANKERS MONTHLY regarding 
equipment and services they are interested in 
buying. 


Buying 
Worries 


This new service costs you nothing. Simply 
make a few marks below, tear off and mail the 
coupon, and The Bankers’ Secretary will do 
the rest. 


All correspondence will be held strictly 
confidential if you prefer. Just indi- 
cate your preference under ‘‘Remarks’’. 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY”, Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


We are interested in receiving literature and complete information on the following articles 
or services: 





C) Advertising, Anniversary O) Records, Visible 
0) Savings Systems 
0 Signs, Outdoor 

C Statistical Service 
C1) Storage Files 


OC Deposit Slip Dispensers 

0 Fixtures, Bank 

0 Foreign Language Printing 
0 Furniture, Bank 

0) Golf Equipment 


C] Advertising, Safe Deposit 
(1) Advertising, Savings Department 





Advertising, Trust Department 
() Advertising Specialties 





] Architects, Bank 
Bronze Signs 

C) Bullet-Proof Glass 
Cages, Bank 





Card Records 
Cj Central Files 


Remarks ........ 


Your Name. 





0) Illumination, Bank 

0 Interior Bank Work 

C2 Lockers, Steel 

OC Loose-Leaf Equipment 
1 New-Business Campaigns 
CO) Partitions, Office 








(1) Trucks, Vault 

C1) Vault Doors 

CJ Vault Equipment 
0) Vault Layout 

O) Vault Reinforcing 
(1) Woodwork 





Manufacturers are re- 
quested to send their 
latest catalogs, adver- 
tising matter, and all 
other data to ‘The 
Bankers’ Secretary.’’ 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our adveriisers 











